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ACTION PHOTO 


Continuous, Straight Line 
Cleaning and Conditioning 


with Suction Felt Roll 


| 
Difference in color of the felt, wrapped around 
the Downingtown Patented Suction Felt Roll in 
the unretouched photograph at the left, shows 
the cleaning and conditioning action straight 
across the felt. Continuous operation does not | 
affect felt life, for there is no rubbing. Travel of 
the felt turns the roll, thus no power or drive | 
is required. Easily installed over a week end. 


Send for Bulletin 118. 
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30,000 POUND MOTOR ON 
ROCKWOOD PIVOTED MOTOR BA 


(West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.) 


Pictures show a 300 h.p., variable speed G.E. Motor used as a “stand 6 
unit for paper machine. The Rockwood base alone weighs nearly 5, 
lbs.—laid out and engineered by Westvaco engineers, who have had m 
previous experiences with Rockwood belt tightening motor bases for differ 
ent types of paper mill machinery. 





ty. 





Famous as is this great paper manufacturer with its 28 paper machit 
and 134 beaters, West Virginia engineers are equally famous as men 
know paper making. They have proved to their complete satisfaction tf 
base in the paper industry is not confined to Westvaco engi- the principle of automatic belt tightening is a decided improvement 
neers alone. Many other big mills are using them, as our adver- belted electric motors—that they do increase belt life—increase driv 


Acceptance of the Rockwood automatic belt tightening motor 


if a trod _ pinay lhe om wet bg bg ted chant efficiency—assure continuous non-breakdown performance and reduce drivé 


bases for YOUR motors it may well pay you to do so now. maintenance to a minimum. 


ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, !! 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT. . 


= 


U BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 


READY WITH PORTLAND, MR. MACKLEM! 


Beloit’s switchboard cables weave a daily pattern as complex 
as a foundry work schedule. But aside from the heavy traffic 
involved in Beloit’s all-out war effort, these intertwined cables 
are symbolic of the close ties existing between Beloit and its 
customers. Maintenance problems—as vital today as ever—are 
the constant concern of Beloit executives and service engineers. 
When not in the field, Beloit representatives are in touch with 
customers by phone. And each conversation confirms the 


? 


saying, ““When you buy Beloit, you buy more than a machine! 


* « 


- BELOIT 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOM, wis. 
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OF PAPER MILL GEARS 


oe can begin, immediately, to quiet your 
-& open gears and reduce their rate of wear, 
by lubricating them with Texaco Crater. 

Texaco Crater spreads over the tooth surfaces 
and follows through from gear to gear. Crater 
clings to the teeth, despite peripheral speeds, 
high tooth pressures and temperatures. It will 
lubricate thoroughly and save you money. 

The outstanding performance that has made 
Texaco preferred in the fields listed in the 
panel has made it preferred by prominent pulp 
and paper mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that 
can also be yours. A Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer will gladly cooperate in the selection of 
the most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment . . . just phone the nearest of more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States, or write to: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


»ooCki ef 

al mill 

rs,treats 

cation 
throughout pulp 
and - paper-mak 
ng process Yours 


for the asking 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More stationary Diesel 
horsepower in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower 
on streamlined trains in the 
U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other 
brands combined. 


*% More locomotives and 


cars in the U.S. are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More revenve airline 
miles in the U.S. are flown 
with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


*% More buses, more bus 
lines and more bus-miles 
are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 





TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPOUND THAT OUTDID \" 





e Commercially, sodium chlorite was 
asleep for 100 years. It was not until 
1941 that it came into its own — when 
it was first produced in commercial 
quantities at Mathieson’s new chlorite 
plant at Niagara Falls. Fourteen years of 
intensive research and practical experi- 
mentation by the Mathieson technical 
staff had preceded the actual construc- 
tion and operation of the plant. 


Long known to chemists by the formula 
NaClO,, sodium chlorite has unusual 
oxidizing powers which make it an in- 
valuable bleaching and processing 
agent. Today sodium chlorite is widely 
used in the paper and textile industries. 
It has successfully demonstrated its abil- 
ity to bleach paper pulp and textiles to 
high whites without loss in tensile 
strength — a result that no other known 
processing agent has been able to 
achieve. Non-hygroscopic and readily 
soluble in water, sodium chlorite is 
highly stable both in solution and in 
solid form . . . can be heated to 150 de- 
grees C. without decomposition. 


Mathieson 


Rip Van Winkle : 
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Every day this exclusive Mathieson 
product is finding new applications in 
American industry — at a time when 
progress and production are as vital to 
victory as all-out offensives on the fight- 
ing fronts. 





DO YOU KNOW THESE FOUR 
SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS? 


@ Textone for textiles 
e@ C2 for paper pulp processing 


@ Sodium Chlorite Technical for general 
commercial oxidation and processing 


e And, of course, the pure analytical 
grade used as a laboratory reagent 











CHEMICALS 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COTTRELL PROCESS 


of 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 


standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 
from GASES 


30 years of research development and operating experience 
throughout the world is incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 
of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American standards of production 
ere « decisive factor in winning this 
war. Speed and accuracy are the by- 

W oa f be F words of today, and we at Valley 
are proud of our part in this greatest 
of all production drives. 


E V E 4 Y Pictured here is our No.5 Milling 


Machine — it can almost read blue- 
I, | | N U T t prints. And soon again it and its 

fellows will build the streamlined 

equipment we are readying for 
@) U Ni T & post-war papermaking. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


‘w si, NAT!’ 


Slices and Head Boxes ° Screw Presses ° Micro-Mist Spray Dampeners ° Laboratory Equipment 
Pulp Washing Systems °* High-Speed Beaters ° Breaker Beaters * Vortex Beaters * Plug Valves 
Sutherland Refiners * Flat and Rotary Screens * Thickeners * Deckers * Paper Markers * Roll-Headers 
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“toe he Why the Belts You Use i 


Should be Built with the What Happens 


When a 


CONCAVE SIDE / flats 


A very simple test (pictured above) will show you the great importance of 
the Concave side. To make this test, take any V-Belt and bend it as it bends in 
going around its pulley. Wéith your fingers, grip the sides of the bending belt. 
You will feel those sides change shape. Fig. 1, (on the right) shows what this 
shape-change does to a straight-sided V-Belt. Note the out-bulge of the sides. 


Now look at Figure 2. There you see how differently the same shape 
affects a V-Belt built with the patented Concave side. The Concave side merely 
becomes straight—and this makes the bending belt exactly fit its sheave groove. 
There is no side-bulge. This means that wear is distributed evenly over the whole 
side of the belt—insuring longer life! Also, the whole side of the belt uniformly 
grips the sheave wall. This means heavier loads are carried without slippage— 
a real saving in belts—which conserves one of the nation’s vital resources—rubber! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES” .c: DRIVES 


New York City 
49 woe kel 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 Hy % & S. Natl. Bk. yg 2240 ms bore Blvd 999 South yy oe oe 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 1090 Bryant Street 
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“—f HE most important variable in the grinding of 

wood is the condition of the surface of the stone. 
Accordingly the grain. grade and structure of the 
Norton stone have been designed and arranged so 
as to be flexible and adapted to producing not 
only a wide range of pulps, but also capable of 
grinding the best grade of pulp from a wide variety 
of woods. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Calender Stack Bearings are subjected to high pressures and heat generated by friction. Be- 
cause of this, heavy oils are generally used, although rolls are operated at fairly high speeds. 
Whether bearings are lubricated individually, as above, or by a circulating,system, the oil used 
must have unusually high stability. Stanoil has operated over long periods without any sign of 


deposit formation in bearing wells. 


Beat the Bearing Shortage 
This Way... 


® Moisture, heat, shock loads and all 
the adverse conditions under which bear- 
ings in paper mill equipment must oper- 
ate, make the job of lubrication one of 
the toughest in all industry. Add to this 
the difficulty in getting replacement 
bearings now, and you have several good 
reasons for making certain that you have 
the right lubricant, the right grade, and 
the best method of application on every 
bearing in your plant. 

Day after day Standard Lubrication 
Engineers are working with mill men. 
Their experience with mill equipment, 


combined with their knowledge of lu- 
bricants and good lubricating practice, 
has aided many operators in solving par- 
ticularly knotty bearing maintenance 
problems or in reducing lubricating 
cost-per-ton through a complete plant 
lubrication survey. 

A little time spent with one of these 
Engineers may add a lot of time to the 
life of some hard-to-get bearings in your 
plant. 

Write Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), 910 South Michigan, Chicago, Ill, 
for the Engineer nearest you. 


be OY 
= a 


ING Seb Ot Rab EE 


In Jordan Bearings speeds and pressures are 
high and excessive temperatures frequently 
occur. The high grade Stearns-Stafford anti- 
friction bearings pictured above have been 
successfully lubricated for a number of years 
with high temperature Superla X Greases. 
Where these bearings are fitted for oil lubri- 
cation, Stanoil is recommend by this manu- 
facturer. 


Wet End Roll Bearings are particularly diffi- 
cult to lubricate because they are subjected 
to a constant shower of water. The wide vari- 
ation in types of bearings in use complicates 
the problem. The enclosed anti-friction bear- 
ings (above) require a high grade moisture- 
resistant grease such as Superla Greases, while 
a sleeve-type half-bearing requires a highly 
compounded water-resistant oil to prevent 
washing away. 


In Dryer Journals widely varying tempera- 
tures in bearings on the same machine pre- 
sent a problem, particularly in grease lubri- 
cation. In order to avoid using a number of 
grades of grease on one machine, Standard 
Lubrication Engineers analyze methods of 
application to help control the rate of feed, 
eliminate over-consumption and glazing. 
Stanolind Mill Grease reduced consumption 
30% on the dryer journal above. 





Oil is ammunition , . , use it wisely 






x aa = re 





I} you can't use ie... 
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Scrap it! 





A paper mill president takes part in the salvage campaign. Charles W. Smith 
(wearing sweater), president and general manager of the Central Paper Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Michigan, discusses with one of his men the company’s plans 
for collecting more scrap iron and steel for the war effort (See page 1008). 


Such a small 
important of the vital war material: 
ot rvation Division of the 


jive campaign to 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. CF 
of Staff of the U. S. Army, Gene 
George C. Marshall, also sent a mes 
sage ‘‘From Our Fighting Men.” Sev- 
eral of the addresses were broadcast 
by radio. 

The theme which predominated all 
of the sessions was set by the Associa- 
tion’s president, William P. Witherow 
(president of Blaw-Knox Company), 
in his keynote address, “Making Amer- 
ica Strong.” 

Forty-four notable speakers, each a 
well-known authority, addressed the 
Congress on timely subjects. High- 
lighting the program were: A panel 
discussion on Wartime Labor Rela- 
tions, a symposium on Industry's Plan 





for the Postwar Period, Civilian In- oa Cong 

dustry Panel, Manpower and Selective 

Service Panel. will be ready 
works of peace, 


Throughout the addresses and dis- 
cussions there was, of course, variance 
of opinion and viewpoint; however, 
running through everything was a seri- 
ous undertone—a full acceptance of 





Douglas MacArthur in Australia ere 


from all the vital part industry must perform 
in the war effort. But a bright and 
interesting picture of the Possibility of 
he Na- Postwar Prosperity was presented by 
Dr. Ralph Robey, associate editor of 
Newsweek. In his economic outline, 
Dr. Robey premised his study of the 
er subject on four broad, economic in- 
: gredients that make for prosperity: 
(1) purchasing power in the hands of 
the public; (2) demand for goods; 
(3) productive capacity to turn out the 
poods; and (4) an adequate labg 

ce to use the productive facilities 
Dne of the impressive events 0 
ess was the “E” Award 
hich was said to be the 
n crowd in the histo 
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ions dealing with 
industry were passed 
ion’s Resolutions Com- 
dopted by the Congress. 
p resolutions—that dealing 
bwer—recommended the ap- 
t of a single manpower ad- 
itor, was passed by the Con- 
carcely more than 36 hours be- 
an executive order of the Presi- 
t created such an office. A second 
solution—that dealing with war pro- 
duction labor problems—was read to 
the Congress by Reuben B. Robertson, 
chairman of the Association's Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations. 

Though faced with the stupendous 
responsibility of working out its indus- 
trial problems, management did not 





y’s Pledge to Victory 


American Industry pledges all the skill and 
ndustrial management to production for vic- 
hat no fighting man or civilian of the United 
Bse his life for lack of weapons or supplies. 
of American Industry further pledges that when. 

industry 
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lose sight of human relations and its 
part in the war. At the Thursday 
luncheon of the Congress, nine men 
and seven women—seven with loved 
ones with the armed forces and two 
who were blind—were honored. One 
of the most touching moments of this 
august assembly came with the intro- 
duction of one of the seven women 
honored. She was Mrs. Vera Staples 
Mueller, of Akron, Ohio, whose son 
was saved in the Solomon Islands by 
a life belt made at the plant where 
she is employed as an inspector. 

The president-elect of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is Fred- 
erick Coolidge Crawford, president 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland. 


od 


SCRAPPY CAMPAIGN 
BUT WHAT A HAUL 


One of the greatest nation-wide 
campaigns to =— the war effort 
has been the salvage of scrap metal. 
Though the Central Paper Company 
of Muskegon, Michigan already had 
scrapped 290,080 pounds of steel and 
iron during the first six months of 
1942 and then dropped to 18,540 
pounds in July and 44,650 pounds 
in August, when the urgent call was 
sent to industry last fali to scrap ob- 
solete and unessential machinery, 
workers as well as officials of the 
company combed the plant and its 
properties on Muskegon Lake, and 
the result was an outstanding record 
among the city’s industries. Poundage 
rose to 295,000 pounds in September 
and 131,658 in October. To this 
was added another 60,260 pounds 
in November, for a year’s record of 
840,608 pounds, or 420 tons of metal. 
This represented more than 10 per 
cent of Muskegon County's quota for 
the United Scrap Metal Drive in which 
a record of 159 pounds per capita was 
registered. In addition, Central Paper 
had scrapped 23,796 pounds of brass 
and 5,270 pounds of copper during 
the first half of the year. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Company, 
Mosinee, Wisconsin, salvaged about 
275 tons of vital metals from idle 
machinery in its power plant alone. 
The company previously had shipped 
out 420,075 pounds of assorted metals, 
4,805 pounds of rubber, and 1,845 
pounds of rags. 

In the monthly publication of the 
Hammermill Paper Commpany, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, The Hammermill Bond 
the company’s scrap drive was head- 
lined. In its campaign, collections 
amounted to 40,000 pounds of scrap 
steel, 12,600 pounds of lead, 9,950 
of red brass, and between 10,000 and 
20,000 pounds of yellow brass. 
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KVP BUYS ABITIBI 
ESPANOLA PLANT 


The properties of the Abitibi Power 
& Paper Company, Ltd., general head- 
quarters Toronto, Ontario, have been 
in receivership for approximately the 
ee ten years, during which time a 
ong chain of litigation and proceed- 
ings has been woven into the records. 

The first real development in the 
affairs of this company since the re- 
ceivership was established was the an- 
nouncement on January 7 by Ralph A. 
Hayward, president of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, Parch- 
ment, Michigan, that the KVP Com- 
pany had purchased the Abitibi mill at 
Espanola, Ontario. The announcement 
stated that the purchase involved the 
groundwood mill, paper mill, hydro- 
electric plant, and the complete town- 
site, plus arrangements with the Cana- 
dian Government for time concessions 
constituting cutting rights on about 
4,000 square miles of land. 

The Espanola mill has been idle 
since 1938. It formerly produced 
groundwood pulp and newsprint. The 
equipment of the plant is listed as 
follows: 

Groundwood Mill 

38 Grinders 
10 Wet Machines 
Paper Mill 
10 Beaters 
3 Jordans 
1 Appleton Jordan 
Fourdrinier Machines 


2—118 in. 
2—162 in. 
2—164 in. 


The announcement from KVP stated 
that the property would be converted 
to produce chemical pulp for use at 
the company’s Parchment plant as soon 
as construction permits and other per- 
mits and authorizations can be obtained 
from Canada. This would probably 
come after the War. 

It is understood that the deal just 
consummated has been under consid- 
eration for the past nine months. 


od 


Stockholders and voting trustees of 
the Pairpoint Corporation, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, recently voted to 
sell the cone and tube department, 
with all apparatus and equipment, to- 
gether with a portion of the machine 
shop equipment. The directors recom- 
mended that the bid of $110,000 re- 
ceived for all machinery and equip- 
ment of the department from the 
Sonoco Products Company of Harts- 
ville, South Carolina, be accepted. 





This company has offered to buy as 
much of the inventory and stock on 
hand as possible, at a price to be agreed 
upon with the Pairpoint directors after 
an inventory is taken. Seabury Stanton, 
president of Pairpoint, estimated in- 
ventory value roughly as $40,000 to 
$50,000. 

The directors advised complete li- 
quidation of the company as soon as 
possible, but have no present bid for 
the paper mill and real estate. There- 
fore, operation of the paper mill and 
power plant will be continued in the 
hope that it can be sold as a going 
concern. 

° 


>>> THE PAPER INDUSTRY se- 
curities experienced the usual end-of- 
the-year realizing sales, but the tone of 
stocks and bonds prices remained gen- 
erally satisfactory during December. 


Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company—tIn the six months ending 
September 30, the company experi- 
enced a loss of $11,246 as compared 
with a net income in the same six 
months of 1941 of $232,304. 


A.P.W. Paper Company—Net profit 
for the period from July 1, 1942, to 
October 24, 1942, was $2,188 as 
against a profit of $27,298 for the 
comparable period in 1941. 


Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
—Net earnings for the second quarter 
of the fiscal year ending November 
8 were $936,921 as against $672,763 
for the first quarter. 


Crown Zellerbach Cor poration— 
Net profit for six months ending Oc- 
tober 31 was $3,594,048 as against 
$4,611,770 for the comparable period 
in 1941. 


Eastern Corporation—Net income 
for the nine months ending September 
30 was $328,461 as against $548,307 
for the same period in 1941. 


Gaylord Container Corporation— 
Net profit for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 3, 1942, was $300,476 as 
compared with $453,828 for the com- 
parable quarter of 1941. 


Great Northern Paper Company— 
Net profit for six months ending Sep- 
tember 30 was $904,153 as compared 
with $1,878,136 for the same period 
in 1941. 


National Container Corporation— 
Net profit for the nine months end- 
ing September 30 was $583,357 as 
against $822,035 for the same period 
in 1941. 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany—Regular quarterly dividend of 
30 cents a share on the preferred stock 
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TEN TOUGH 
PROBLEMS 


NEWS ITEM: The Army Quartermaster Corps has asked the assistance of =) 
Pulp and Paper Industry in the solution of ten military ration container ie) 


Packaging for the Army’s food must withstand temperatures 
from 20 degrees below zero to 130 degrees above zero. Ship- 
ping cases must be unloaded into surf and subjected to tropi- 
cal rains. Subsistence stores are subject to frequent transfer 
and the handling is usually rough. 


Among the military ration container problems now under 
study in the Pulp and Paper Industry are the following: a 
water-tight package; a moisture-vapor-resistant package; high 
degree of protection against insects; better packaging for 
dried fruits; a climate-proof wax paper; a water-resistant 
sheet; a grease-proof packaging for shortening; determina- 
tion of rate of oxygen transfer through paper; better fibre- 
bodied cans; shipping cases proof against rats. 
ek. ee 

In meeting the demands of the war effort, the Paper Industry 
is assured of the whole-hearted cooperation of Puseyjones. 


The “Rapidrape” method for installing Fourdrinier Wires 
has resulted in faster, safer wire changing. Production formerly 
lost through long shut-downs is reduced to a minimum. 
This exclusive Puseyjones development removes ‘the danger 
of deflection stresses and distortion. The Fourdrinier part 
remains in perfect alignment at all times. 

Puseyjones men and production facilities are on war work. 
In the meantime, we are doing our best to supply replace- 
ment parts to keep present equipment operating efficiently. 


All orders subject to priority conditions of War Production Board. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 
@ ond 





has been declared, payable January 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record De- 
cember 16, 1942. 

Rayonier, Inc.—Net profit for the 
six months ending October 31 totaled 
$1,078,298 as compared with $935,- 
760 for the single quarter ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1941. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Company—Net income for ten months 
ending October -31 was $566,971 as 
against $519,235 for the same period 
in 1941. 

St. Regis Paper Company—A divi- 
dend of $1.75 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable on account of accumu- 
lations January 2 to stockholders of 
record December 10, has been de- 
clared. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 
Jan. 1, Dec.31, Nov. 25. 
1942 1942 1942 


A. P. W. Paper Co... 1%  15%*1%-1% 
CRE nc tticcteninn 1%, 8% 71% 
Same Preferred ...... 66 yy 69 


Certain-teed le 
Same Preferred ...... 28 314%, 30 
Champion P. & F. Co. 17 1734*18%4-18% 

Same Preferred ...... 99%, 100 99%, 
Container Corp. ........ 1244 16% 15% 
Cont. Diamond ........ S 6% 6% 
Crown Zellerbach ...... 10% 11% 11 

Same Preferred ...... 80 *81-84 80 


Dixie Vortex ............ 8%, 9%*8%4-9% 
By pg aan 34 39 36 

Robert Gair ............... 2 1% 1%, 

Same Preferred ...... 10% 9 8% 


Gaylord Container ... 10%, 9% 9% 
Same Preferred ...... 50Y, *51-54*48-54 
International Paper.... 14 84 8, 
Same Preferred ...... 58 455%, 44% 








Kimberly Clark ........ 28 *25-26*26-261, 
MacAndrews & Forbes 21 20 28, 
Masonite ...............-.-.- 27 33%, ©2814 
Mead Corp. eeccegeocecces 6, 6 5% 
Same Preferred ...... 79 *66-69*66-69 
Paraffine Cos. ............ 25 36% 31% 
Same Preferred ......97*94—100*9814-100 

i 12 16 

264%, 26 
Scott Paper . 32 38 37% 

Same 414% Pfd.....114 11314-114 
*11414-115 

Same 4% Pfd......... 109 *106-110 

*111-114 


Sutherland Papet........ 19 26144*2334-24% 
Union Bag & Paper... 8% 7% 71% 
U. S. Gypsum............ 454 61 57 





Same Preferred ...... 175 *173-1744%4 
*173-175 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 
Abitibi 5% -.............. 45 50 499% 
99 cokes 
93 92% 
Se w" 
102% 103 
105%, 104% 
Am. Boxboard .......... 4 4% 4 
Great Northern .......... 29 oat he 
Hummel-Ross .......... 4 3% 3%, 
| eee 2 1 1 


5 Y% 
3%, 3% 2% 


aggart 
United Wall Paper... 14% 1% 1% 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices 
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NEW 3-YR. PLAN 
AT THE N. Y. STATE 
COLL. OF FORESTRY 


According to a new plan establish- 
ing a three-term year at the New 
York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, students will be admitted on 
the following registration dates: Jan- 
uary 19-20, classes beginning Janu- 
arty 21 and May 31—June 1, classes 
beginning June 2. 
~ Dean Samuel N. Spring also an- 
nounced that superior students who 
have finished satisfactorily three years 
or three and a half years in high 
school with the necessary requirements 
for regular or proposed special courses 
will be eligible for enrollment in 
January and in June. Due to the 
war emergency, the program is being 
rearranged so as to deal with those 
subjects that will be most helpful in 
pre-induction or pre-industrial train- 
ing, and students who are unable to 
complete a full-study program may 
return and complete their college 
courses after the war. 


od 


McKesson and Robbins, Inc., has 
adopted a newly developed compressed 
paper container for packaging tooth 
powder, aspirin, and cold tablets, as 
a result of a WPB order forbidding 
the use of tin plate for packaging drug 
pout. McKesson and Robbins 
ormerly used approximately 1,357,000 
pounds of meal annually. The new 
containers are made of several layers 
of paper laminated by a special process 
involving both pressure and heat. Sav- 
ings in shipping weight and space 
have been effected through use of the 


new containers. 


+ 


A new two-county committee to 
study ways and means of eliminating 
pollution of the Kalamazoo River 
within Kalamazoo and Allegan coun- 
ties (Michigan) has been organized. 
This committee will follow the work 
begun two years ago by a group set 
up by the Michigan Stream Control 
Commission. This group has nearly 
completed its study and survey of the 
river pollution problems, and the new 
general committee will be given ac- 
cess to the technical committee's re- 
port. Also, the State Stream Control 


Commission offered the services of its 





technical staff to the Kalamazoo Val- 
ley committee. 

Edwin C. Rutz, Bryant Paper 
Company and former Kalamazoo city 
manager, is chairman of the new com- 
mittee; Harry Bradford, Rex Paper 
Company and head of the original 
committee, is vice chairman. Other 
paper men serving on the new panel 
include L. W. Sutherland, Kalamazoo 
city commissioner and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Suther- 
land Paper Company; F. C. Fischer, 
Allied Paper Mills; and James Wise, 
Kalamazoo Paper Company. 


~ 
PAPER MILL NAVY 


Many paper mills have plant police, 
but there is only one with a full- 
fledged naval unit—equipped with 
boats, guns, and all the trappings nec- 
essary for submarine fighting. 

When the Nazi under-sea craft 
started operating on this side of the 
Atlantic early in 1942, they almost 
literally sank ships in the backyard 
of Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Ltd. at Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland. Officials of the paper 
mill took immediate action. H. M. S. 
Lewin, who served in the British Navy 
in the “World War, holds the 
rank of Lieut.-Commander in the 
R. C. N. V. R. An appeal was made 
to the Royal Navy and the Canadian 
Navy to permit the formation of a 
volunteer naval unit at Corner Brook. 

It is now permissible to report that 
both the Canadians and the British 
encouraged the operations at once. 
Equipment was furnished for the small 
boats obtained locally, and the boats 
were operated in conjunction with 
regular units of the high seas patrol. 

The principal Senior Officer of the 
Paper Mill Navy is Lieut.-Comman- 
der H. M. S. Lewin, R. C. N. V. R. 
Under Mr. Lewin are Lieutenant 
F. P. Silver, mill manager, and Lieu- 
tenants L. Lang and L. L. Reid, senior 
superintendents at the paper mill. 

Regular naval ratings were supplied 
by the Royal Canadian Navy to man 
the patrol craft. The Canadians also 
sent Lieut. A. I. MacKay, veteran 
corvette officer, to Corner Brook to 
assist in equipping the ships and shore 
installations, and also to train the 
Paper Mill Navy in modern sea-war 
technique. 

The Paper Mill Navy is now an or- 
ganic part of the Royal Canadian Navy 
and it operates with it on a 24-hour 
basis. In addition to the officers, re- 
cruited from the paper mill manage- 
ment, crews are made up from local 
men either volunteer or full-pay status. 

Some day the saga of the sea-going 
papermakers will be told. Until that 
time all that can be said is that the 
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Foreign Enemy Attacks— 
Paper mills, like nearly every American 


industry, wage a continuous battle against mold ; \ 


and decay. In paper making processes, large = —-_ 
amounts of water are used—water that carries } ? m ey 
fungi, algae and slime-forming bacteria. : 


Wood pulp in storage is also vulnerable to 
stain and decay. These enemies are a 
threat to both quality and quantity of 
finished materials. 

To help win this fight for better pee 
manufacturers call upon Dowicide. 
industrial germicides and ) 


be 





\ 


Small quantities of one or more of the 17 
Dowicide products are used in various 
processing operations to inhibit the growth 
of fungi and bacteria. They are helping 

to make better paper, leather, paint, lumber, 
and many other materials. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + St. Louis + Chicago » Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 


OTHER PROTECTIVE SERVICES PROVIDED BY DOWICIDE: Preservation of lap and pulp stock—Dowicide 

F or G; longer felt life— Dowicide G ; preservation of mold resistant paper products— Dowicide. 

A, B and G;; prevention of decay and termite attack—Dowicide G; for reducing mainte- 
nance costs—Dowicide 7, preserves structural timbers. Write for full details. 


OWICIDE |S 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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mill men of Corner Brook are in the 
Navy now, and because of this the 
life-lines to the plant are being kept 
open. 

+4 


NEW DESIGN OF 
PAPER CONTAINER 

A new design of liquid-tight and 
sift-tight container is covered by the 
patent application of Julius A. Zinn, 
Jr., former dairy operator on the 
Pacific Coast and now of 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. The con- 
tainer, which may be either of single 
or double wall construction, is of the 
nesting type. It has a pressure, heat- 
sealed, top closure, = a gable top 
of a cushion design to permit expan- 
sion of contents. Several methods of 
inserting a pour opening are possible. 
All types of opening, once opened, 
can be.reclosed to prevent contamina- 
tion of contents. 

Outstanding features in the design 
of the container blank are as follows: 
All four corners of the container are 
tight; the bottom is flat; the seam 
effects a tamper-proof closure. The 
wicking between the bellows folds at 
the top to insure tightness and to 
permit the use of a single fold over 
flap. 

The printing of the blanks, as we'l 
as the die cutting and scoring, can 
be done on any standard equipment 
for the purpose; and the fabrication, 
automatically at a speed of not less 
than 60 a minute, on a machine now 
on the market with only minor re- 
visions to it. In fabricating, the blank 
is fed automatically into the machine, 
the glue being applied automatically 
to one side of the blank and the blank 
then wrapped around a mandrel. The 
seaming of the container is effected 
while the mandrel rotates in a for- 
ward position, closing the bottom 


folds and applying pressure thereto. 

No coating is needed if the con- 
tainer is to be used for dry products, 
such as powders and the like. For 
liquids, a coating is necessary. The 
particular coating selected must not 
affect the product packed in the con- 
tainer especially if the product is for 
human consumption. Whatever coat- 
ing is used, it is only for liquid 
proofing, oil proofing or grease proof- 
ing of the board. 

The container can be made at the 
present time in sizes from very small 
up to a two quart and/or a 5 |b. 
capacity. By using an inner wall of 
board, it is possible to produce a con- 
tainer, even in the smallest size, with 
a .020 in. outer wall and a .020 in. 
inner wall. 

The nesting feature of the design 
enables the packer to receive the con- 
tainers ready to be filled, and, in many 
cases, adapted to the filling equipment 
in use by him. 

The manufacture of the container 
is controlled by the licensing and 
royalty system. 

+ 


STATISTICAL DATA 


Under date of December 18, E. W. 
Kiefer, chairman of the Statistical and 
Cost Engineering Committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
sent the following appeal to all paper 
and pulp manufacturers: ~ 

During the past year the’ Statistical 
and Cost Engineering Committee of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation has given careful consideration 
to the situation that has arisen as a 
result of the heavy demands for sta- 
tistical information put upon the paper 
and pulp industry by various govern- 
mental agencies. The burden imposed 
by these extraordinary statistical re- 


quirements has been aggravated by 
personnel difficulties. 

In an effort to reduce the volume 
of clerical work required in meeting 
government and association en a 
ments there has been some tendency 
on the part of the industry to reduce 
and in some instances discontinue the 
reporting of statistical information to 
the Association. 

The Committee in an effort to keep 
the labor involved in submitting re- 
ports to the Association at a mini- 
mum has gone on record against the 
undertaking of new statistical activi- 
ties by the Association for the dura- 
tion and has also urged the staff of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation to make every effort to correlate 
its reporting forms where possible 
with those used in reporting similar 
information to governmental agencies. 
It is believed that these two measures 
will do much to relieve the burden 
involved. 

The Committee believes that the 
statistical data distributed by the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association and 
its Divisional Associations are not 
only of great value to management 
but, in addition, form the broad 
foundation on which a great part of 
associatidn activities are necessarily 
based. The committee wishes also to 
point out that statistical information 
furnished by paper and pulp mills to 
governmental agencies while undoubt- 
edly of value to these agencies is not 
of value to management as summaries 
of the information furnished are gen- 
erally not available to the industry. 

In consequence, speaking for the 
Committee, I wish to urge every com- 
pany currently reporting statistical in- 
formation to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association and to its Divisional 
Associations to continue to do so, thus 
continuing the unbroken sequence of 
statistical series that have been main- 
tained for many years. 


Zinn’s new design of paper container (Patent applied fcr). 
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“General GEAR” 


IS A FIGHTER TOO... 


* He’s the guy that makes the 

Jeeps Jump... He’s also the 

BIG-WORKS in the tank, bat- 

CONTINUOUS-TOOTH tleship or airplane...in fact 
HERRINGBONE 

GEAR AND PINION he’s the BIG-WORKS in any 

Power-saving or Power-driv- 

ing Machinery. HE'S GOTTA 

:) cele) MO] am -laslelulbaelicely) 

of many years of Gear Mak- 

ing Experience is going to 

keep him fighting and to 

help keep all of us on top. 


“ 
\ 


\\ 


dover re ernn 


Yy 


E ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SET OF WORM GEARS 


A SET OF PLANETARY GEARS 
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PAPER USE CUT FOR 
NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 


>>> ORDERS CURTAILING the 
use of paper by newspapers and maga- 
zines were issued December 31, 1942, 
and on January 8, 1943, a similar order 
was put into effect on books. 


Order L-240 Newspapers—The 
tonnage of print paper a newspaper 
publisher may use in 1943 will be 100 
per cent of the amount used by him to 
produce his net paid circulation in 
1941, plus a three per cent spoilage 
allowance. The issuance of this order 
closely follows recommendations made 
by the Newspaper Industry Advisory 
Committee at a meeting with WPB 
officials in Washington on December 
10, 1942. 

The Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion of WPB estimates that the order 
will effect a reduction of approximately 
10 per cent in the current consumption 
of print paper, but stressed the fact 
that this was an over-all estimate for 
the industry and by no means meant 
that each publisher would be cut 10 

r cent. Under the order, some pub- 
ishers will be cut more and some less, 
depending upon how they use their 
allotment of print paper, a matter en- 
tirely uf to them. The majority of 
weeklies and small town dailies will 
not:be affected by this order. 


Order L-244 Magazines—This 
order provides that no magazine pub- 
lisher shall use or cause to be used for 
his account print paper for the printing 
of his magazine during any calendar 
quarter in excess of 221/, per cent of 
the amount of such paper used by him 
or for his account during the year 1942. 

Provision is made, however, that a 
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publisher may, in any calendar quarter 
use up to 15 per cent more than his 
quarterly quota, the excess to be de- 
ducted from the quota of the succeed- 
ing calendar quarter. It is further pro- 
vided that a publisher may in any 
calendar quarter, use additional print 
paper equivalent to the less-than quota 
usage of any preceding calendar quarter. 

The provisions of the order were 
recommended to WPB by the Maga- 
zine Industry Advisory Committee. It 
is expected the industry generally will 
be able to meet the curtailment with- 
out any appreciable effect on the ap- 
pearance and content of its magazines. 


L-245 Books—This order, issued by 
the WPB on January 8, limits the 
amount of print paper book publishers 
may use during 1943 to 90 per cent 
of the tonnage of paper used by each 
publisher during 1942. Restrictions 
also are put into effect on paper for 
reprinting. Publishers who wish to 
reprint ks are required to re- 
duce by 10 per cent the weight of 
paper used in each copy of the book 
as last printed prior to January 8. 
Two exceptions to this last provision 
are: (1) exemption of books the last 
printing of which occurred before the 
date of the order, when such books 
were printed on paper of equal or 
lighter base weight; and (2) also ex- 
empted are books, the paper for which 
was ordered prior to date of the order 
and is scheduled for delivery to, or 
for the account of, the publisher with- 
in 45 days after January 8. These 
exceptions, however, do not exempt 
the publisher from the over-all 90 per 
cent limitation on the use of paper. 


The main reason for the curtailment 
of paper consumption is that the esti- 
mated pulpwood supply available for 
consumption during 1943 will be ap- 
proximately 20 million cords for all 
North America, including Canada, 
compared with a current consumption 
rate of 25 million cords a year. Short- 
age of manpower in the woods is the 
primary reason for the estimated de- 
cline in pulpwood supply. 

The orders provide for consideration 
of individual appeals in cases of undue 
hardships. 

An exemption to these orders ex- 
cludes any publisher who shall use, on 
and after: January 1, 1943, 25 tons or 
less of print paper in any calendar 
quarter. P 

It should be noted that the Base 
Period used in L-240 and L-244 
differs. The base period for Order 
L-240, Newspapers, is the year 1941; 
that for L-244, Magazines, is 1942. 





WPB ORDERS ROLL 
TISSUE CRUSHED 
WPB has issued an order that all 
toilet tissue manufactured on or after 
December 5, 1942, must be ship 
in collapsed form and also wound as 
tightly as possible. Last spring, the 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, recognized transportation as 
a vital problem and voluntarily in- 
creased the minimum carload weight 
of its products from 24,000 pounds 
to 30,000 pounds, and in addition re- 
duced roll diameters by tighter wind- 
ing of the paper. Subsequently, in 
conjunction with the U. S. Army, the 
company’s research engineers devel- 
wat machinery, the first of its kind 
to crush completely the roll toilet tis- 
sue that was to be shipped for use by 
our Armed Forces, and the resultant 
substantial saving in transportation 
space led to the recent order. 


>>> LABOR HAS BEEN GIVEN 
recognition by the Pulp and Paper 
Branch of the War Production Board. 
Matthew J. Burns, president of the 
International Union of Papermakers, 
went to the War Production Board's 
labor staff in April, 1941, but has 
now beem made a special assistant to 
Arthur G. Wakeman, chief of the 
Pulp and Paper Branch of the Board. 


>>> THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE has 
again formed industrial units, under 
an Industrial Economy Division, and 
W. LeRoy Neubrecht has been made 
head of the Pulp and Paper Unit. 
These sections existed until the begin- 
ning of the war, were then discon- 
tinued, and now are being reorganized 
on a somewhat different basis than 
under the old system. 


>>» A FURTHER REDUCTION 
of the amount of‘chlorine available for 
pulp and paper manufacture is con- 
templated, and several recent advisory 
committee meetings have been held to 
consider the problem of how to fairly 
allocate the available chlorine under 
a new limitation order. 


>>> LEON HENDERSON has not 
only resigned as head of the Office of 
Price Administration, but also as direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Supply. 
In this capacity he had much to do 
with determining the need for paper 
for civilian uses, while as head of 
OPA he fixed the ceilings on paper 
pulp and paper products. 


>>» AN INCREASE in the ceiling 
price for newsprint seems assured. A 
roposed increase some months ago 
rom the present $50 base to $53 was 
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y; Ay f Millions of 
C= APERCARTONS 


are used in the 
f 
war effort... 
Paper cartons have become a vital part in the war effort. Serving in many cases as a sub- 
stitute for critical metals, millions of paper containers are used to carry rations, dehydrated 
food, hand grenades, mine fuses, cartridges, shells, medicinal products and innumerable 
other essentials for the armed forces. 


Through intensive research and new technical developments, the paper industry is playing 
a major part in contributing to the war program. 


Rigid Government specifications demand the best paper attainable and Jones’ equipment, too, 
is playing an important part in helping to produce the better quality to meet these high 


‘Jones 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY - PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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vetoed by Canadian and American 
government agencies, but conditions 
have so changed that an increase to 
$53 at an early date seems certain, 
while in some quarters the increase is 
even suggested to a $60 base. That an 
increase is likely is evident from state- 
ments made by government authorities 
in both the United States and Canada. 


+ 


CORRES. COURSE IN 
MS. PREPARATION 
FOR TECH. 


The Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
has recently announced a new cor- 
respondence course, “Specialized Ex- 
position,” to fill the needs of the 
technical worker or of the professional 
man who knows his subject but may 
lack certain skills in writing about 
it to meet precise editorial standards. 

As outlined, this course encourages 
original composition on topics related 
to a student’s daily work, with the 
aim of providing effective training in 
‘tg articles for publication, 
usiness letters, and reports. Em- 
phasis is placed on proper organiza- 
tion and arrangement of materials, 
an effective professional style, the im- 
portant points in paragraphing, punc- 
tuation, etc. Because the assignments 
relate to topics in the student’s own 
field of interest, the training is de- 
signed to meet his specific technical 


needs. 
5 


ROBERTSON-McCABE 
ON POSTWAR BOARD 


Reuben R. Robertson, executive vice 
president, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, and Thomas B. McCabe, 
president, Scott Paper Company, are 
serving as members of the board of 
trustees of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the basic organi- 
zation of which has been completed by 
American business men as their own 
postwar planning group. They face 
the task of assuring a satisfactory 
level of employment after the war, 
working on the premise that America 
must be prepared to provide approxi- 
mately 55,000,000 jobs, 9,000,000 
more than in 1940, as soon as pos- 
sible after hostilities cease. 

Establishment of the committec 
Originated several months ago when 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones 
called together a group of business 
men, including representatives of the 
nation’s greatest business organizations. 
With the assistance of the nation’s 
leading economists and actively sup- 
ported by every federal agency ‘con- 
cerned with postwat economic prob- 
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lems, the committee is now function- 
ing under the general chairmanship 
of Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker Corporation,who outlined 
the committee's. program January 1, 
and announced personnel of several 
of its sub-committees. The board of 
trustees is composed of men chosen 
from all 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
and from small business as well as 
large. Carroll L. Wilson has taken 
leave of absence from his post as 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Commerce 
Department to serve as the organiza- 
tion’s executive secretary. However, 


the committee is completely indepen-. 


dent, separately incorporated, and pri- 
vately financed by business—its board 
is self-perpetuating and elects its own 
successors. 

° 


NAVAL STORES PUB. 
PREDICTS UNION 
BAG EXPANSION 

An expansion in the facilities of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
for the production of a great quantity 
of sulphate wood turpentine was re- 
cently predicted by Naval Stores 
Review. 

Reports of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. 
Department cf Agriculture show that 
production of — turpentine, al- 
though it is still allowed to go to waste 
in a number of southern wood pul 
plants, increased from 9,832 barrels 
in 1934 to an estimated 75,000 in 
1942. Union Bag, which is figuring a 
great increase in its plant and its out- 
put of both wood pulp and paper, 
could produce a large quantity of the 
product, which the Review expects it 
will do. Deep interest in the matter 
of sulphate turpentine production was 
expressed by two recent visitors to 
Savannah, George E. Chisholm, direc: 
tor of public relations for Union Bag, 
and Fred L. Palmer of the Earl-New- 
som Company, public relations counsel. 


* 

GOTTESMAN FOUND. 

GIVES SCHOLARSHIP 

A scholarship valued at $800 per 
year for chemical research has been 
donated to the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada by the Gottesman 
Foundation of New York. “The 


‘Gottesman Scholarship,” as it will be 


called, will be tenable for one year 
and will be open to any American or 
British subject who is a graduate of 
a recognized university. 

The Gottesman Foundation was es- 
tablished by Mr. and Mrs. D. Samuel 
Gottesman to manage a trust fund 





created by them, and to distribute 
therefrom funds exclusively for chari- 
table, scientific, literary, educational, 
and religious purposes. Mr. Gottes- 
man, president of Gottesman and 
Company, Inc., has for many years 
been intimately associated with the 
pulp and paper industry of both the 
United States and Canada, and has al- 
ways displayed an active interest in the 
technological advances of the industry. 
The foundation has established scholar- 
ships at the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wisconsin, and now 
at the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute of Canada. 

The joint administrative committee 
of the Institute will arrange for the 
selection of the candidate by McGill 
University on the recommendation of 
the appropriate university department. 
The successful candidate shall perform 
work in any branch of chemical re- 
search in and under the direction and 
supervision of the Department of 
Chemistry of McGill University, sub- 
ject to the approval of the joint ad- 
ministrative committee of the Institute. 
As the session at McGill has already 
begun and it is impossible to find a 
candidate by the usual procedure, the 
scholarship this year will be awarded 
to a student at present carrying work 
at the Institute. 


od 


1.C.S. COURSE 
TO CO-OPERATE 


WITH CAN. MILLS 

Plans have been made by the pulp 
and paper industry in Canada, in co- 
operation with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., 
to offset the present scarcity of skilled 
workers depleted by the war. 

Due to varying conditions at the 
different mills, no rigid plan for 
training has been adopted. Where 
government trade schools are avail- 
able, full use has been made of their 
facilities, otherwise training is carried 
out through co-operation of the I.C.S. 
course and practical training in pulp 
and paper industry machine shops. 

The I.C.S. course gives direct the- 
oretical training. Except that subjects 
must be completed to the satisfaction 
of the I.C.S. examiner within a 
period commensurate with completion 
of the course within the year, there 
is no time schedule. Rate of learning, 
otherwise, depends upon the student. 
In conjunction with this theoretical 
training, practical training in the in- 
dustry’s machine shops is given. Men 
are put directly on jobs for which 
they are being trained. If this is not 
possible, they are required to attend. 
practical courses at night. 
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f long way from paper mills 


fo armament plants but - 


Our background and experience accumulated 
over many years of air handling for paper 
mills, then for high and low temperature 
drying, baking and heat treating for metal 
industries made us ready to contribute 
mightily to the war effort. 


Right now we are handling the largest volume 
of work in our entire history—building ovens, 
dryers and air handling systems for the pro- 
duction of aircraft engines and parts, am- 
munition, shells, ships and steel, guns and 
cannon, jeeps and tanks—and even food. 
Sorry, we cannot say whose plants these are, 
but a list would read like *“‘Who's Who” in 
Airplane and Armament Plants. 


Although our facilities for building and in- 
stalling are being strained to the utmost, our 
services are available to Paper Mills who re- 
quire systems for producing high priority war 
work. We are also anxious to give every as- 
sistance to our customers in maintaining 
their present equipment to secure from it 
the longest life and most efficiency. We will 
gladly give engineering help in developing 
advanced methods for the period after Vic- 
tory, consistent with the time required for 
our vast volume of highly necessary war work. 


We're “All-Out” For Victory! 


All Ross Workers are giving liberally of their skill, 
time—and money. Not 90% but 100% of all our 
employees in offices and shops are purchasing 
War Bonds amounting to not 10% but more than 
10% of our entire payroll. 

* 7” > 





Buy More War Bonds! Collect More Scrap! Conserve Materials! 
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2 NEW YORK MILLS 

The papermaking machines and 
auxiliary equipment in the Allen and 
Fenimore paper mills of the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, Hudson 
Falls, New York, have been pur- 
chased by the Osborne Paper Mill 
Equipment Corporation of Fulton, 
New York. The mills were closed 
by Union Bag last September 25 (cf. 
The Paper Industry and Paper World, 
October, 1942, p. 684). 

Mark Osborne, president and treas- 
urer, stated that the machinery was 
purchased by his concern for disman- 
tling and disposal and had to be re- 
moved from the buildings within 
three months. Dismantling of the 
equipment was started December 14, 
and it is e ed that from 20 to 50 
Hudson Falls men will be given em- 
ployment in the undertaking. It is 
understood that the buildings will re- 
main intact. for the present. The 
value of the equipment or amount in- 
volved in the transaction was not re- 


vealed. 
+ 


Machine shop facilities of various 
pulp and paper mills in Canada, for- 
merly comparatively idle, are now 
being utilized in making standardized 

arts of ships, ordnance, airplanes, 
and other confidential war devices. 

A plan had been formed consider- 
ing the call from all parts for trained 
machine mechanics, the thinning of 
shop staff by the loaning of skilled 
men to other industries, sub-contract- 
ing in parts for later assembly. Active 
work started in the summer of 1941. 
To date, some million dollars of 
standardized parts have been manu- 
factured; and over 1,500 trainees have 
been enrolled, many of whom have 
gone out to other plants, the openings 
left being quickly filled by new regis- 
trants. At the Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion’s corivention last spring, an entire 
corridor was filled with specimens of 
work, some completed by mere lads 
under the direction of older and more 
competent machinists. 


¢ 
POWELL RIVER CO. 
SERVICE HOLD 
REUNION IN ENGLAND 
From London, England, has come 
a re of a reunion of all former 
employees of the Powell River Com- 


pany, Powell River, British Columbia, 
now in active service in England with 
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various units of the armed forces. The 
reunion, attended by 71 men, is be- 
lieved to be the first organized re- 
union of any group from any special 
area or any group of employees from 
any special company on active service 
in Great Britain. 

Corporal Schon, now with the 
R.C.A.F., originated the idea. He 
contacted Canadian officials in Lon- 
don, interviewed the staff at the Cana- 
dian Beaver Club, and arranged for 
special entertainment. The Powell 
River Company sent air mail letters 
to commanding officers of overseas 
units asking for their cooperation in 
arranging leave for the men. The 
company also contacted every former 
employee known to be in England. 
Only a very small number were una- 
ble to attend. 

5 


Installation of another papermaking 
machine at the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, Parchment, 
Michigan, is now in progress and is 
expected to be completed in February 
or March, according to KVP officials. 

Papers for war use are now being 
produced in the Parchment mill. In 
addition, KVP is one of several Kala- 
mazoo Valley mills to convert their 
machine shops to war use by turning 
out numerous small metal articles for 
fighting equipment. 

¢ 


Spokesmen for leading trade union 
organizations pledged the co-operation 
of labor in restriction of operations 
and switching of manpower to the 
most essential wartime industries at 
a general conference of Canada’s pulp 
and paper industry held recently in 
Montreal, the only stipulation being 
that labor groups be taken into the 
complete confidence of both employ- 
ers and the government agencies con- 
cerned. 

The conference was attended by 
nearly 300 representatives of employ- 
ing firms, management executives, and 
trade unions, and Elliott M. Little, 
director of National Selective Service, 
made an appeal to both labor and 
management in the industry to work 
together to arrive at a broad under- 
standing of the National Selective 
Service regulations and the demand on 
the country’s manpower. The pro- 
gtam under consideration is ded at 
reducing the industry's power con- 
sumption, curtailing operations in 





areas where power is required by es- 
sential war industries, and diverting 
manpower to other industries such as 
logging and lumbering. 


Briefs... 


>>> THROUGH THE CO-OPER- 
ATION of the Powell River Com- 
pany, Powell River, British Columbia, 
150 tons of scrap metal recently were 
moved to Vancouver by the Powell 
River Branch of the Canadian Legion. 
The company provided a _  scow, 
tow, crane, and crane operator for 
the job. 





6 


>>» DONNACONA PAPER 
COMPANY, LTD., Donnacona, Que- 
bec, has received permission from the 
Quebec Provincial Government to 
lower the level of Lake St. Joseph, 
near Donnacona, by 5 feet this winter. 
With the extra water supply from the 
lake, which will be lowered by about 
an inch a day, the company will be 
able to increase power production and 
give employment to a n t of men. 
The company has agreed to have the 
water level back to normal for May 
a3. 


cs 
>>> THE CANAD \DMIN- 
ISTRATOR of paper boxes, enve- 


ta and packages issued an order, 
effective November 19, 1942+ limiting 
the number of sizes and weights of 
paper used in the manufacture of 
paper bags for various commercial 
purposes. However, paper bags in 
process of manufacture on that date 
could be completed. The order 
will economize on skilled labor, and, 
with fewer sizes, larger —— 
runs can be obtained, reducing the 
idle machine time caused by changing 
of sizes. 4 
‘ho 

>>> THE FIRST UNIT OF Can- 
ada’s largest single hydropower devel- 
opment has started running, and the 
second unit is expected to be ready 
shortly. The huge Shipshaw plant of 
the Aluminum Power Company is also 
expected to be in full operation before‘ 
long. On December 5, the hydraulic 
portion of the development on the 
Saguenay River was completed when 
almost 100,000 pounds of.-explosive 
removed the remains of what had once’ 
been a sizable hill separating the river 
and power house. uz. , 
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That's right, a. sponging is good for the life of your super-calender rolls. Give it to 
them often but use the wetting agent sparingly. It's the proper treatment for keep- 
ing rolls clean and for reducing markings. Avoid sanding if possible, it spoils the surface 
finish. Baby your rolls through these war days. Give them lots of care and attention and 
they will give you longer service. New rolls are hard to get but we can supply you 
with new fillings that are just right on your rolls for your papers on your super-calenders. 
Then too, shipping is something of a bottle-neck. Look over your roll situation and send us 
the ones that need refilling now, then you will have them on hand when you need them. 


THE APPLETON. MACHINE COMPANY 


APPLETON: WISCONSIN 
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>>> TWENTY-THREE MEN AND 
WOMEN with service records of 
from 3 to 30 years were honored for 
service at the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, recently. 
Those with 20 years of service received 
gold watches or shares of company 
stock, as well as service honor roll 
diplomas. 
* 


>>> PLANS FOR A NEW ADDI- 
TION to the Toronto, Ontario, mill 
of the Gair Company of Canada, Lt, 
have been approved, and work “i$ 
being placed under way. The general 
erection contract has been awarded to 
Russell Construction Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 
* 


>>> SIX FRENCH-CANADIAN 
and 15 Indian women are now work- 
ing as pulpwood cutters for the Arrow 
Land and Logging Company in camps 
near Hearst, Ontario. “Some of them 
are just as good as men and are able 
to cut a cord of pulpwood a day,” 
said a company ofhcial. 
¢ 


>>> A WAREHOUSE OF the New 
Haven Pulp & Board Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, in which bales of 
scrap paper and rags were stored ready 
for shipment, was the scene of a two- 





alarm fire on December 14. An un- 
official estimate of the damage was set 
at $5,000, and stubbornly smoldering 
bales of paper forced firemen to remain 
at the scene for nearly eight hours. 
The cause of the blaze was unknown. 


a 


>>» ON DECEMBER 31, The 
Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Maine, announced that it would no 
longer manufacture standard newsprint 
paper. It was stated that the company 
has plans to increase its manufacture 
of groundwood specialty papers and 
the facilities and labor formerly de- 
voted to the manufacture of newsprint 
will now be used for its specialty prod- 
ucts. 
+ 


>>> THE MACHINE SHOPS of 
Powell River Company, Powell River, 
British Columbia, are now working 
on a contract for corvette lubricators 
in connection with the bits and pieces 
program of Canada’s war industry. 
The contract is a small one and is 
largely in the nature of an initial test 
of the equipment. It is believed that 
the shop facilities will be used more 
and more extensively in this type of 
work in the future, and an additional 
night shift is to be started on war 
orders soon. 
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>>> A $100,000 THREE-ALARM 
FIRE recently broke out at the Great 
Lakes Paper Box plant in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Cause was not determined. The 
fire started on the second floor of the 
plant, and 100 employees working 
there attempted to extinguish the 
flames; however, fire quickly spread 
into the storage room and wastepaper 
and boxes were ignited. Ten fire com- 
panies answered the alarm, and fire- 
men worked three hours before bring- 
ing the blaze under control. 


+ 


>>> SETTLEMENT OF THE DIF- 
FICULTIES of the Quebec Pulp and 
Paper Corporation, Chicoutimi, Que- 
bec, will have the aid of the Province 
of Quebec, according to a statement 
by the Honorable Wilfred Hamel, 
Minister of Mines and Forests for 
the province. The province has a 
claim of $1,800,000 against the bank- 
rupt company, and Mr. Hamel told 
representatives of the preferred share- 
holders that the government was just 
as anxious as they were to settle its 
affairs. 
© 

>>> FLAMES STARTED apparently 
from spqntaneous combustion in a 
powdered-coal shed threatened to de- 
stroy the Norfolk mill of the St. Regis 
Paper Company December 24, and 
caused damage amounting to several 
thousand dollars. Prompt action on 
the part of the Norfolk Fire Depart- 
ment, many members of which are 
employed at the specialty mill, was 
credited with having prevented a far 
more serious loss, if not total destruc- 
tion of the main building. 


+ 


>>> MORE MEN AND MORE 
WOMEN are being utilized in various 
departments of the pulp and paper 
mill of the Powell River Company, 
Ltd., Powell River, British Columbia. 
To date the beater room, sulphite 
plant, and finishing and pulp testing 
departments are all providing employ- 
ment for a number of women. Miss 
Mary Cavanaugh, who took over a 
position as pulp tester, was the first 
woman to be employed in this plant. 


+ 


>>> WAGES FOR WOMEN 
WORKERS in pulp and paper mills 
in British Columbia have now been 
increased. A starting rate of 50 cents 
per hour for women workers in mills 
at Powell River and Ocean Falls has 
been approved by the Regional War 
Labor Board, and wie to women 
being taught a job and to those work- 
ing on modified men’s jobs. In all 
cases where women perform work 
equal to men, the job rate will apply. 
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The Final Test of a Valve 


Performance 





ate oe Brae Fao 


How does it hold up in service? Does 
it stand the gaff of hard usage? Is it 
dependable? Is it economical to use? 
How does it stack up in lasting quali- 
ties? The answers to these questions 
are the final and only convincing test 
of a valve. Ask any production man. 


Now, when performance is more im- 
portant than ever, when unnecessary 
time out for repairs is waste, and 
new valves aren’t so easy to replace, 


Since virtually all materials used in the manufacture 
of valves are on the list of critical materials, valve 
users are urged to furnish the highest possible prefer- 
ence ratings and proper “end use” information on their 
orders. This will be of mutual helpfulness. 





valve users are profiting from their 
foresight in buying Lunkenheimer. 


Rigid testing procedure is but one of 
the many precise steps in manufac- 
ture by which Lunkenheimer has 
maintained valve quality through the 
years. These steps are your assur- 
ance that Lunkenheimer Valves 
will give you more in uninterrupted 
performance for today’s non-stop 
production schedules. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


oe LUNKENHEIMER & 


—="QUALITY"=— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


a 
EXPORT DEPT 316-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 
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These are days when breakdowns are a serious threat to paper mill production. 
Breakdowns, with subsequent repairs and replacement parts, can result in long 
delays. . . . That’s why mill operators rely with satisfaction on Buffalo Full Ball- 
Bearing Paper Stock Pumps. Their in-built stamina—their ability to carry on 
in the face of severe demands and the wear and tear of sudden changes in stock 
consistency—today make Buffalo Pumps prized equipment throughout the paper 
industry! 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 


213 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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HANDLE PULP the OVERHEAD WAY 
FAST! ECONOMICAL! SAFE! 


Three bales are pi up at a time with this 
patented Cleveland Tramrail screw ¢ra>. 
Motor-driven screws secure and release 
without operator leaving cab. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


MANUFACTURERS OF + CLEVELAND CRANES,* CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


More pulp can be handled in less time with a Cleve- 
land Tramrail overhead system. The usual hard manual 
work can be greatly eased and safety bettered. Costs 
can be reduced considerably. 

Cleveland Tramrail is built for hand or electric 
operation. The pulp storage room shown above makes 
use of easy rolling hand-propelled cranes equipped 
with electric hoists that do the heavy lifting. Where a 
completely electrified system is desired, a motor- 
driven screw-type grab as illustrated at left will speed 
handling tremendously. -’ 

When pulp is transported overhead, all troubles of 


floor interference are eliminated. Aisles need not be 


provided and the space thus saved can be used for 
storage. Bales of pulp can be piled higher. Thus storage 
capacity of a room can be increased greatly. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1165 EAST 2830 St. WICKLIFFE. Ou10. 


* STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES © 
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Dodge-Timken Bearings on primary 
press rolls of paper board machine. 


The application of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings at frictional and heavy 
duty points is a major factor of increased speed, precision, endurance 
and economy in paper-making equipment of all kinds— from jordan en- 
gines to supercalenders. 

It's surprising how great an improvement even a few Timken Roller Bearings 
make in machine operation through reduction of friction and wear; control 
of radial, thrust and combined loads; and prevention of misalignment. 
When these benefits are multiplied by the use of Timken Bearings at every 
suitable position, performance reaches its peak; operating and maintenance 
costs sink to new low levels. 

Engineers who consistently make maximum use of Timken Bearings in the 
machines they design are of greater value to their companies because 
they give them better machines and—what is equally important—better 
selling machines; for no name in bearings makes such a favorable appeal 
to machine buyers. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, GANTON, OHIO 


‘nner niwer LIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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1943 Paper Potentialities 


>>» FROM THE INNER SANC- 
TUM at Washington comes evidence 
of a “new conservation order’’ to start 
activities along the war front of the 
paper industry for the 1943 campaign. 
The order is said to be scheduled “for 
issuance within the next few days.” 
In substance, it stacks up along the 
following lines: 

A new base period is to be set up. 
The present operating schedule is 
based upon production during the 
period of April 1 to September 30, 
1942, inclusive. That was a real, lim- 
iting production order, as the base 
period included all the vacation and 
lowest production months of last year. 

The prospective base period is said 
to consist of the last quarter of 1941 
and the first quarter of 1942. This 
period covers about the highest pro- 
duction period the industry has ever 
known, and so far as we can reckon 
at the present time, it would permit 
an over-all increase in production of 
at least 10 per cent. On the face of 
it, it would seem to be a belated recog- 
nition by the paper planners at Wash- 
ington of the essentiality of paper 
products in the campaign for winning 
the War. However, such is not the 
case. For the production of paper 


products does not depend upon the 
statistics of any period, but does de- 
pend upon the supply of the essential 
raw materials and manpower, plus 
other operating conditions conducive 
to the all-out use of the industry's 
equipment. 

The outstanding requirements for 
the all-out production of paper prod- 
ucts is an adequate, continuous supply 
of pulpwood. And, today, North 
America, and particularly the United 
States in which are located the largest 
installations of pulp converting ma- 
chines in the world, faces a drastic 
shortage. 

To produce steel, the mills must 
have an adequate, continuous supply 
of iron ore, and the WPB has gone to 
great lengths to see that the supply of 
iron ore is made certain for steel mill 
operations. 

To produce paper products, the 
mills must be assured of an adequate 
and continuous supply of pulpwood, 
but unlike the steel situation, the War 
Board has made no plans for supply- 
ing the pulpwood to the paper mills. 
Or is this no oversight at all, but the 
old familiar “‘we planned it this way?” 

Now, the WPB knows all about the 
pulpwood shortage. Already it has 


issued the factual statement that “the 
pulpwood supply for North America 
available in 1943 is estimated at 
20,000,000 cords compared with 
25,000,000 cords in 1942.” 

Here we have a War Board estimate 
of a 20 per cent reduction in the sup- 
ply of the essential raw material with- 
out which paper cannot be produced. 
So, the Board's proposal to the paper 
industry for 1943 is just this: We 
give you a 10 per cent statistical in- 
crease in paper products’ volume, and 
hand you a raw material decrease of 
20 per cent, a wholly inoperable and 
unadministrable premise. One cannot 
manufacture paper products out of 
statistics. 

Eminent authorities have said that 
the nation or nations controlling the 
forests and their products will win the 
War. Paper products are primary for- 
est products. They are indispensably 
essential to the winning of the War. 
The paper industry has not been recog- 
nized as essential to the War economy, 
and this last “conservation order,” if 
ever issued, shows no indication of 
appreciation of that fundamental fact. 

Unless immediate steps are taken to 
make certain the continuous flow of 
pulpwood to the mills of this country, 
a critical, crippling shortage of paper 
products will cértainly face the Nation 
during 1943. 





Building for Tomorrow 


>>» IMMINENT AS NUMEROUS 
PROBLEMS of the moment are, no 
problem confronting the pulp and 
paper industry is more important than 
that concerning postwar activity. The 
pulp and paper industry like every 
other industry, when the war is over, 
will be faced with situations much dif- 
ferent probably from any ever expe- 
rienced before by modern industry. 

It is not possible to state what form 
these situations may take. Things hap- 
pen so rapidly these days that the de- 
velopment of a new situation, possibly 
unexpected or unforeseen by even the 
most capable observers, changes the 
aspects of a problem at hand before 
being able to work it out. 

By being prepared, however, situa- 
tions that might otherwise cause con- 


fusion and even catastrophe can be 
met with alacrity and insight. 

The individual pulp and paper mill 
organization which has any thought 
of being in business when the world 
is at peace again should work at great- 
est possible efficiency today and at the 
same time plan for tomorrow. In any 
planning program for the future, con- 
sideration must be given to three fac- 
tors that seem to stand out beyond any 
others which come to mind. These fac- 
tors are: Possibility of Technological 
Changes; Market Changes; and Man- 
power Assimilation. 

Consideration of these factors offers 
a challenge to every individual in the 
industry. Now is the time to gather 
ideas and to culture them. Many of 
the ideas, gathered from Tom, Dick 
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and Harry, will be sterile and can be 
cast aside quickly. Some of them, how- 
ever, should be virile, and a real con- 
tribution to the industry. 

If the industry continues to develop 
as it has in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury there probably will be an array 
of new products, improved papers of 
existing grades, and some newly devel- 
oped uses for paper as well as perhaps 

p fiber awaiting postwar market 
introduction. 

Research workers, engineers, pro- 
duction executives, mill operatives, 
management, and sales personnel 
should be contributing their all to this 
effort. Success in it will permit the 
industry as a whole to assimilate its 
just share of manpower that must be 
absorbed by industry and business when 
world activities return to normal, and 
likewise will assure the future well- 
being of the industry. 
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WHY MUST WE ALWAYS BE SO RADICAL? 
WILLIAM SIBLEY 


>>> WHEN THE WRITER went to 
France as a soldier of World War I, 
he was rather early in the “game’’ and 
so saw considerable of France and was 
priviliged to make friends with many 
French people, from peasants to the 
rather wealthy. 

Among those friends was M. Lieu- 
tenant Signieure, a chap about 35, and 
one who in private life had been the 
equivalent of our Certified Public Ac- 
countant. Having studied at Oxford 
in England, he spoke far better English 
than I could muster, and being a de- 
votee of both human nature and liter- 
ature we became fast friends. 

Here is just one of his observations 
regarding the Americans, which, if he 
but knew it, reflected itself as a truism 
against the entire social structure of 
this nation. He said: “When the Brit- 
ish Tommies came over to help us, 
during the early days of the war, we 
French wondered just what sort of 
chaps they would turn out to be. . . . 
We didn’t have long to wonder. We 
found them, as a whole, a bunch of 
healthy boys who were extremely fond 
of our wines and cognac. They were 
drinkers. . .. Then when the Canadians 
came over, we wondered again what 
sort of men they would prove to be. 
And again we didn’t have long to wait. 
The Canadians proved to be most ac- 
tive in running after our mademoi- 
selles. . . . Then, for the third time, 
when the Americans came over, dur- 
ing 1917, we wondered what sort of 
fellow the typical American would be. 
Very presently we knew. He was 
both!” 

That is certainly characteristic of the 
American people. We never do any- 
thing by halves. We are intemperate 
in what we do, or even in what we 
think. There are no halfway points 
for Americans. 

No historian, up to date, and prob- 
ably none for generations will be 
accused of assigning the adjective 
“temperate” to the American race. And 
such intemperance costs us a lot of 
progress; a lot of money. Why must 
we always be so radical? 

The present world conflict has im- 
posed on all peoples a diet of sacrifice 
unparalleled in history. Taxes, every- 
where, are at hitherto unimagined lev- 
els, and necessarily so. About a year 
ago we Americans were shocked to 


learn that in England no citizen could 
earn for himself, after taxes, more than 
$25,000 per year for a living wage. 
We thought, at that time, such restric- 
tion incredible. 

In England, the restricting living 
wage measure in no way threatens the 
maintenance of insurance protections, 
charities or personal obligations. The 
English, very wisely, have-so arranged 
their tax schedule that no citizen can 
retain more than 5,000 pounds for the 
living expenses of his family. What a 
citizen donates to charities, educational 
institutions, philanthropies, or previ- 
ously assigned personal obligations, 
may be made over and above that 
amount. The British also have set up 
a tax schedule which in no way penal- 
izes or kills individual or corporate 
incentive. 

But here in America we, quite char- 
acteristically, go whole-hog, and enact 
a law which prohibits any citizen keep- 
ing, for whatever purpose, more than 
$25,000 per year. And that sort of 
enactment holds high promise of be- 
ing one of the most devastating acts 
of all time. With a ceiling of $25,000 
on earnings, after taxes, where is the 
man who can continue his endowments 
to small or large colleges or universi- 
ties? What are our churches and 
world-flung missionaries going to do 
for donations? What will happen to 
the American Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, the hundreds of community 
funds, the thousands of hospitals and 
clinics all of which must depend, most 
largely, upon free-will donations? Cer- 
tainly, with the passage of this law, 
privately supported philanthropies and 
educational institutions will lose indis- 
pensable support, then wane, then 
vanish. But the proposed bill will do 
far more than this, which is bad 
enough in itself to merit the immediate 
demise of the entire idea. For such a 
law to take effect would result in sev- 
eral developments: 

A) Investors, and those whose jobs, 
pensions and service allowances de- 
pend on the income earners will all 
suffer greatly. Indeed, they are suf- 
fering already from the effect of even 
the proposal. 

B) Personal incentive in the shape 


of personal profits is largely respon- 
sible for the growth of this nation. 
Without the incentive of profit, in- 
surance budgets and endowment pro- 
tections will be more than endangered, 
they will become largely a thing of 
the past. 

C) Its full exercise would give rise 
to another army of bureaucratic work- 
ers who, at public expense, would be 
necessary to police the order. 

D) Any employer who would like 
to leave a larger than $25,000 income 
to another employer, or partner, either 
at his own or the corporation’s ex- 
pense, places both himself and his 
assigned beneficiary under the stigma 
of committing a criminal act. 

Whether or not the fact that this 
$25,000 limitation idea was first found 
in the Communist platform of 1928, 
some fourteen years before it received 
the endorsement of the C. I. O., Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the family of the President 
and some of his aids is beside the 
point. What really matters is that once 
made permanent, it could prevent a 
minority party from ever raising a cam- 
paign fund sufficiently large to carry 
its message to the nation through all 
of the costly channels of publicity now 
employed by the majority parties. Per- 
haps even more important would be 
the quick demise of many small col- 
leges, community chests, philanthropies, 
and organizations now working in the 
welfare of the public. It would mean 
good-by to the majority of the nation’s 
symphony orchestras, and farewell to 
most of the social centers. 

It is not sufficient that James F. 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, should assure the 
nation that this plan is self-extinguish- 
ing in 1944. . . . Just when did any 
Administration, New Deal or other- 
wise, willingly and freely drop or 
abandon a “‘reform”’ it had instituted, 
once it had been established? Unem- 
ployment, default of fixed family and 
personal obligations, dried up charity 
and educational gifts, and a a on 
personal incentive are the natural con- 
comitants of this idea. Let's kill it 
before it gets started. . . . For once 
in our lives, let’s be temperate, and 
take lessons from England who has 
had a successful experience with the 
same idea, over a much longer period 
of time. 
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Now IS THE TIME... 


TO MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


BIRD SCREENS 


There’s more dirt than ever in paper stock, but your Bird Screens 
have what it takes to deliver clean stock to the machine wire. All they 


require is proper operation and maintenance. 


Whenever you have the slightest question about Screen performance 


or care, get in touch with Screen Headquarters here at South Walpole. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 





SOIUTH. WALPOLE - .MAMSBACHUSETSS 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 


‘ 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 

It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
. +. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 






Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


Fort Victory today ... and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 








This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 
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... Chosen for Their Extra Face Value 








Woobsenry 887 reinforced dryer felts are preferred for their Extra Face Value. Their 
patented feature .. . asbestos yarns woven at scientifically determined intervals into the face or con- 
tact surface of each WOODBERRY 887 protects it against wear thereby adding to the length of service 
which these modern and efficient felts render. But, WOODBERRY 887’s have other contributions to 
bring to fine paper making as well. In addition to wearing longer and costing less per ton of paper 
made, they possess a high degree of porosity insuring a low rate of steam consumption. WOODBERRY 
887 dryer felts account for fewer production delays, require less frequent changes and by actual 
a are providing comparable dryer felt economies in every branch of the paper making 
industry. Specify WOODBERRY 887's for your mill today. 
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In addition to substantial savings in lubricating 
materials, mill operators report that water-lubricated 
Ryertex Bearings reduce power consumption and assure 
a cleaner, safer mill. They eliminate the possibility of 
accumulated oil and grease finding its way in the paper 
and give longer bearing life. 

Write for illustrated bulletin giving complete 
details and case-studies of Ryertex installations on 
Beaters, Jordans, Presses, Rotary Screens, Agitators, 
Grinders, Calendars, Pumps, etc. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 
Boston. In Canada: 5255 Cote St., Luc Road, Montreal. 








Paperboard Mills 
and Converting Plants 


S. S. KNISELY, Mechanical Engineer 
The Hinde and Dauch Paper Company 


>>>» THE PRINCIPAL MATERI- 
ALS employed in the manufacture of 
paperboard are Pa woodpulp, 
straw, and chemicals of various sorts. 
The wastepaper of whatever grade, 
such as newsprint, wrapping, book, 
discarded boxes, or broke from fabri- 
cating plants, usually. is collected by 
the neighborhood junk dealer and sold 
to waste broker, or direct to a mill. In 
any event, the paper reaches the board 
mill by means of truck, or train in the 
form of wire bound bales of a size 


approximately 72 in. x 32 in. x 28 in. 
and weighing from 500 to 1,500 
pounds. 


Handling and Storage of 
Fibrous Raw Materials 

The hazard, or lack of it, in connec- 
tion with the handling and storage of 
such bales at the mill depends to a 
large extent on the type and condition 
of the equipment provided for that 
purpose. ether the bales are stored 
in a warehouse, stacked in an outside 
rick adjacent to the mill, or transferred 
directly to processing equipment, it 
usually is necessary to lift them from 
the common carrier by means of some 
power driven equipment, such as a 
tractor crane equipped with a long grip 
or grab. The same equipment may be 
used for stacking, or a flight conveyor, 
or traveling crane and hoist might be 
used for the operation. Regardless of 
the equipment employed in unloading 
and storing, some handwork is neces- 
saty in positioning the bales for the 
apt from the common carrier to 

e pile and in placing them properly 
in the stack. dj ir? 
' _ An employee doing this work should 
_ be strong and husky. He also should 


_ be agile, alert, and sensible enough to 


make the best use of his physical 
strength. Then, by exercising proper 


_ skill and co-operative teamwork with . 


other members of his gang, the huge 
bales may be handled with pm gest 
ease. Serious muscle strain and undue 
fatigue would be experienced by any 
workman who depended upon physical 
strength alone to move the bales. Such 
a worker also might cause injury to a 
fellow employee or to himself by allow- 
ing a bale to fall unintentionally or by 
the careless handling of a bale hook. 

Woodpulp and straw are delivered 
to a mill and handled in much the same 
way as wastepaper, except that the re- 
spective bales are not as heavy. slog 
bales weigh approximately 500 pounds 
each ; straw bales, about 100 pounds. 

To avoid the collapse of a rick or 
stack of bales, great care must be exer- 
cised in making the pile. It is possible, 
because’ of the similarity in size and 
shape of a given kind of bale, to bind 
such bales in a stack through proper 
placement of each bale in a tier. 

The mill yard of a strawboard mill, 
shortly after harvest, may contain a 
number of ricks of baled straw, some- 
times individually as large as 200 ft. 
long, 40 ft. wide and 30 ft. high. Each 
pile must be built as asap | as pos- 
sible, and sufficient aisles or driveways 
must be left in the grouping arrange- 
ment to facilitate the breaking down 
of the individual pile and to fight fire, 
should the occasion demand. 

A fire in a straw stack or in a waste- 
paper stack may result in a loss of 
many thousands of dollars. For this 
reason, no stack should be built too 
large. In the author's opinion, the 
dimensions previously given are much 
too. large and should be reduced in 
half if proper protection is to be main- 
tained. Likewise, if the paper stack 
or straw is confined under a roof or in 
an enclosed warehouse, it should be 
protected’ by an automatic sprinkler 
system. Also, if in a warehouse, a 
ventilating system should be provided 
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to prevent spontaneous combustion and 
to relieve unhealthy dust conditions. 

A traveling crane or tramway pro- 
vides the most convenient means of 
delivering the bales from storage to 
the cookers or heaters. Such equipment 
almost eliminates the necessity of 
manual handling with its potential 
hazards. If such equipment is not 
available, probably the best procedure 
would be to remove the bales from 
the stack with the same equipment that 
was used to place them in storage, and 
then to load them on truck or trailer 
for delivery to the processing depart- 
ment. This procedure increases the 
accident hazard somewhat because of 
the more manual handling it involves. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to 
transfer the bales to the initial pro- 
duction operation with a two-wheeled 
hand truck operated on a platform, 
runway or ramp. Again the hazards 
are increased, the worker's skill playing 
an important part in avoiding falls and 
strained muscles. 


Rotary and Beater 
Room Hazards 

In the cooking of straw, the bales 
usually are opened on a platform below 
the charging floor and then the straw 
is delivered to the charging floor by 
means of a flight conveyor. The cut- 
ting of the wires from the bales and 
the disposal of the wire after removal 
from the straw is fraught with the 
danger of scratching or cutting the 
hands or of injuring the eyes and face 
with the discarded wire. Similar in- 
juries also may occur when opening 
bales of wastepaper or pulp. 

Injuries of this kind may be avoided 
by exercising proper care; but, should 
they occur, should be treated with- 
out delay to avoid infection. 

Lime, soda ash, alum, size, and color 
present no difficult handling problem. 
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Yet, any scratches, cuts, or skin abra- 
sions resulting from such work should 
be treated immediately if the danger 
of serious infection is to be minimized. 
This same precaution should be fol- 
lowed in the handling of wastepaper. 

Another hazard often noticed in 
rotary and beater rooms is the leaving 
of stock hooks, forks, rakes, and other 
tools in aisles or on catwalks or stair- 
ways to be stumbled over. Careful 
workers do not leave their tools around 
in this way; so it is a hazard that 
can be avoided easily. 

Vigilance and faithful observance of 
the rules of good housekeeping are 
required to keep rotary rooms and 
beater rooms clean and safe. Litter 
from open bales, cooked or partially 
beaten stock, and puddles of water can 
make the floors of these rooms very 
untidy and hazardous if good house- 
keeping is not practiced. 

The same sloppy condition may exist 
around stock pumps, agitating chests, 
jordans, screens, and the wet end of the 
machine, The use of a water hose and 
an adequate floor drainage is essential 
if these areas are to be kept sanitary 
and in workable condition. As a fur- 
ther protection against injury from slip- 
ping, rubber boots or safety shoes with 
non-skid soles should be worn around 
this equipment. 


Safe Practices Required 
Around Paper Machine 

The dryer section of the paperboard 
machine should be provided with am- 
ple and well-guarded runways or cat- 
walks for convenience in leading the 
web around dryers and in doing any 
other necessary work about them. All 
dryer gears should be guarded; and 
all steam pipes within reach of machine 
operators should be covered. 

The handling of the sheet at the 


dry end of the machine requires dex- 
terity and skill if physical injuries are 
to be avoided. A misstep or a stumble 
over broke might result in a strain or 
broken limb or even more serious 
injury. It also is possible to have the 
hands or fingers caught in the nips of 
calender rolls. Calender guards have 
been devised as a protection against 
this nip hazard, but up to the present 
they are not in general use. 

Starting the reel also requires alert- 
ness and teamwork, and there is some 
danger of sustaining cuts in passing 
the web through the slitters to the 
rewinder. By exercising proper safety 
mindedness, however, the p he of 
injuries in these operations is some- 
what remote, providing all driving 
mechanism is guarded adequately. 

The rewound rolls, either jumbo or 
rolls of reduced widths, present a 
handling problem. These rolls weigh 
from several hundred pounds to two, 
three, or more tons. Some mechanical 
means, preferably power driven, is 
necessary to remove the heavier rolls 
from the rewinder and deliver them to 
warehouse, truck or car, or direct to 
subsequent operations. A substantial 
hoist of ample capacity to handle the 
heaviest roll is necessary for lifting. 
It might be part of an overhead crane 
or tramway system, or it might be used 
simply for b tare the rolls on dollies 
or trucks to be hauled away. 

The handling of the rolls involves 
the same hazards as the handling of 
heavy bales: namely, strained muscles 
and falls; but the more mechanical the 
operation, the less the hazards. 


The fabricating plant, specifically the 
plant manufacturing corrugated ship- 
ping boxes and other corrugated prod- 





ucts, must carry many grades and sizes 
of paperboard. To facilitate the re- 
moval of this paper from storage re- 
quires conveniently arranged aisles. 

Every pile of paperboard rolls must 
be firmly built and carefully supported 
to prevent ‘possibility of collapse. If 
the rolls are stacked on end, they must 
stand squarely upon each other, prefer- 
ably in such a way that they interlock 
and not sufficiently high to develop a 
tendency for tipping over or to create 
a floor load, especially if on an upper 
floor that doesn’t allow for a good fac- 
tor of safety. If the rolls are pyra- 
mided or tiered on their sides with 
planking between each tier, they must 
be held firmly in place with wedge- 
shaped blocks or chocks. Otherwise, 
there would be the danger of a pile 
collapsing into an aisle. 

All equipment used for the handling 
of rolls, whether overhead crane, tram- 
rail, electric truck, portable tiering 
elevator, or hand truck, should be kept 
in good operating condition. Any fail- 
ure of equipment of this kind might 
result in injury to some employee. 

A two-wheeled warehouse truck is 
almost indispensable in the roll room 
and in the corrugating department. It 
is the oply materials handling equip- 
ment used in some plants for moving 
roll stock from place to place. Al- 
though it is a simple piece of equip- 
ment injuries are perhaps more likely 
to occur with it than with a crane or 
electric truck when handling rolls. 
Many times, when using such a truck, 
rolls must be dropped from an upper 
tier to the floor for loading. It is a 
rather strenuous job to tip these rolls, 
one at a time, onto the truck endwise, 
balance them in a wheeling position 
during transit, and drop them carefully 
upon a dolly or at a converting ma- 
chine without damage. Considerable 





LEFT—Beater room in paper mill revealing tidy 


conditions (Photo courtesy Dilts Machine Works). RIGHT—Automatic side seam 


operating 
stitcher in operation (Photo from Seybold Div.. Harris-Seybold-Potter). 
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LEFT—Paperboard rolls in storage. Rolls piled on end to heights of 40 feet and higher (Photo from Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.). 

CENTER—Dryer section of modern paperboard machine showing ladders and footwalk on tending side. Also note rope carrier arrange- 

ment for taking web of paper over the dryers (Courtesy Black-Clawson Co.). RIGHT—Unloading bales of waste paper from truck at mill 
(Illus. furnished by Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist Corp.). 


skill and strength are required on the 
part of such a hand truck operator if 
strains Or more serious injuries are to 
be avoided. 

As a further matter of good house- 
keeping, care must be taken to keep 
warehouse aisles free of dollies, plank- 
ing, blocking, butt rolls, pieces of 
paperboard which may have been torn 
from the rolls, and of anything else 
which does not belong there. 

In the corrugating and combining 
operations, slight injuries, such as 
strained muscles, scratches, or bruises, 
may be sustained in placing the rolls on 
the mounting stands. Severe cuts may 
be incurred in opening a roll with a 
hand knife preparatory to feeding the 
paper into the machine. It also is pos- 
sible for the steel banding of the roll 
to snap open and cause a severe cut in 
the face or other part of the body, or 
even the loss of an eye. 

Possibly the most serious injury that 
can occur in the corrugating depart- 
ment is when an operator gets his 
fingers or hands in the corrugating 
rolls while in operation. 

The resulting injury is worse than 
that of being mangled by a tram of 
gears. Not only is the injured member 
crushed or macerated, but it also is 
subjected to a corrugating roll tempera- 
ture of 330 Fahr. or more. 

Steam piping connected to corru- 
gating equipment should be insulated 
and guarded. Any steam leak devel- 
oping in the pipes and fittings should 
be corrected without delay. These pre- 
cautions are necessary if burns are to 
be avoided. 

It is usual practice in a modern 
installation of corrugating equipment 
for an overhead bridge to be used to 
carry the web from one unit to another. 
This bridge should be well over an 


operator's head to insure free access 
around the machines. Because of this 
location, the bridge should be provided 
with a well poston it catwalk with con- 
venient ladders or steps. 

No bridge, catwalk, or steps should 
be utilized as a catch-all or storage 
space for loose objects. In fact, the 
entire department should be kept as 
neat and orderly as possible. If neg- 
lected, the corrugating room may 
become just as disorderly as a neglected 
beater room. The floor may become lit- 
tered with scraps of paper, butt rolls, 
or smears of silicate or other adhesives. 

A smear of silicate or paste on the 
floor is a slippery spot and should be 
cleaned up immediately. Otherwise, a 
serious injury from a fall might result. 
Usually distributed to the machines 
through a piping system, the adhesives 
present no serious hazard in handling. 
It only is necessary to maintain the 
system in good working condition. 

The greatest problem at the delivery 
end of a double-backer is to remove the 
stock when loose ends or splices come 
through. A little too much haste in this 
effort may do a lot of damage if the 
attendant should get caught in the cut- 
off knife or in moving machinery. 
A similar hazard exists in subsequent 
operations where guillotine cutters or 
rotating choppers are involved: such 
as, in the sheeting of either double-face 
or single-face stock, in the sheeting of 
solid fiber stock or board for folding 
cartons and set-up boxes, and with 
ream cutters. Usually, all such machines 


are adequatel ded, but ingenuity 
and cool hea ademas aur llr goa of the 


operator are quite essential at all times. 

Good care and judgment are requi- 
sites for a slitter operator as a slitter 
knife will cut off gets as readily as 


paperboard. The ordinary slitter can 
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be guarded somewhat; yet the guard 
must be constructed in such a way as 
to be lifted readily to facilitate setting 
up the machine. Because of this oper- 
ating problem and in spite of the 
hazard many slitters are unguarded, or, 
if guarded, may be operated without 
the guards in place. 

Although rather massive and compli- 
cated, the modern slotting and printing 
machine, known as a printer slotter, 
is not hazardous to operate. Instances 
are known where workmen have been 
caught in the feed rolls or cylinders 
during a period when a machine was 
being set up or cleaned. Each of these 
accidents, however, resulted from the 
careless act on the part of some fellow 
— who started the machine 
without warning and perhaps without 
permission. A safety switch or a start- 
ing button of the locking type would 
eliminate the possibility of such an 
accident. 

In most plants, the folding of boxes 
preparatory to taping is done by hand, 
usually by female employees. Some 
employees may experience strained 
hand muscles or skin abrasions in this 
manual handling operation. Likewise, 
if the paperboard is not carefully 
handled, rather painful cuts may be 
sustained. Similar hazards exist in 
bundling and tieing, loading trucks, 
shipping, storing, and any other phase 
of work where considerable handling 
of the stock or finished product is 
necessary. In bundling and tieing, 
about the only other injury that might 
be sustained would be a knife cut, 
resulting from the improper handling 
of a knife in cutting the cord. Un- 
doubtedly, the finger-ring knife is the 
safest knife to use for that 3 

In recent years, the stitched box, 
both the corrugated and the solid fiber, 
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has come into considerable use. The 
ordinary run of these boxes can be 
stitched with automatic stitchers, but 
many special jobs require pedal oper- 
ated machines. Automatic stitchers re- 
ceive the folded blanks under a guard 
at one side and deliver the stitched 
boxes at the opposite side without an 
operator coming near a stitcher head. 
The operator ~ a foot pedal stitcher, 
on the other hand, usually a girl, may 
get a hand too close to the stitching 
head at the time of stepping on the 
pedal and in so doing insert a wire 
stitch in a finger instead of the box. 
Extreme care and alertness on the part 
of the operator are required if this sort 
of accident is to be avoided. 

Saws are employed in some plants 
for sawing or cutting special products 
that cannot be handled by regular fab- 
ricating machines. Difficult to guard, 
these saws are dangerous to operate. 
Their use should be avoided if pos- 
sible, and, when employed, should be 
used with discretion and care. 

A separate room is recommended 
for sawing purposes to prevent dust 
from permeating the entire department. 
Where extreme dust conditions exist, 
the installation of an adequate dust 
collection system is essential. Likewise, 
the use of respirators is advisable. 

Whether saws are operated or not, 
a industrial vacuum cleaner 
should be available to the department 
and should be used freely to prevent 
any excessive accumulation of dust. 

Die cutting is an operation which 
in recent years has become an im- 
portant requirement in the production 
of corrugated products. The use of 
cutting and creasing presses is quite 
essential for forming irregular blanks 
that cannot be produced by regular 
slotting and scoring machines. 

Some sort of die press is necessary 


for blanking solid fiber folding cartons 
or set-up boxes.” Such a press com- 
monly is well guarded, and is not 
nearly as hazardous as it appears when 
in operation. A touch of the hand 
guard on some of the modern hand- 
fed machines breaks the electric circuit, 
applies an automatic break, and stops 
the press instantly, 

More injuries take place in stripping 
and handling die cut sheets than in 
feeding a die cutting press. The most 
prevalent of these injuries would in- 
clude scratches, bruises, paper cuts, 
skin abrasions, and strains of hand 
muscles. Considerable bodily fatigue 
also may be experienced in this opera- 
tion. 

Any of these injuries, minor as they 
might be, should have immediate atten- 
tion to avoid infection. There is always 
a certain amount of paper dust present 
and it is permeated with silicate or 
other chemicals. If the injured skin 
is not treated and protected against 
this hazard, infection is almost certain 
to follow. 

Other injuries that may occur in 
the handling of paperboard may be 
caused by the tipping over of stock 
or the falling off of sheets and bundles 
from improperly loaded trucks, skids, 
or other transfer equipment. When 
loading a truck or skid, the piling 
should be done as compactly as pos- 
sible. If the sheets are small or irregu- 
lar, a binder sheet must be placed in 
the load to prevent it from collapsing. 
The same technique should be fol- 
lowed when finished products are 
stored or loaded for shipment. 

To avoid confusion in transporting 
goods within the plant, a convenient 
aisle system is essential. These aisles 
must be kept free of empty trucks, 
tools, loose objects of any kind, as well 
as of trimmings, clippings, or other 





waste stock. Workmen must be able 
to move about and transport materials 
from place to place without danger 
of stumbling or of loads tipping over 
on them or on others. 

Clippings, trim, cut-out chips, and 
discarded bianks are much in evidence 
in connection with the fabricating 
process. All such waste stock must be 
kept away from converting machines 
and out of the traffic aisles. Usually, 
a porter is necessary in each depart- 
ment for carrying out this routine. 

In disposing of this waste or broke, 
it is baled and returned to the board 
mill for re-use in the furnish. These 
bales should contain no extraneous 
materials of any kind because of their 
possible source of danger both to paper 
mill stock handlers and ‘to processing 
machinery. 


Watch Minor Injuries 
and Health Hazards 


Accidents or accident hazards com- 
monly are thought of in terms of loss 
of life or limb or other serious or per- 
manent incapacitation. The less severe 
injuries, because of their seeming un- 
importance, are apt to be neglected or 
disregarded entirely. However, minor 
injuries, such as scratches, bruises, 
strained tnuscles, etc., as well as con- 
ditions that impair general health, 
often are as important as the more 
conspicuous injuries. If they are not 
treated promptly and properly, they 
can result in a loss of much time 
and can cause plenty of inconvenience 
and suffering. 

All measures taken to prevent bodily 
injuries and to overcome health hazards 
will result in a considerable saving 
of manpower, greater vege efh- 
ciency, and a higher degree of con- 
tentment and happiness by the entire 
working force. 





LEFT—76-in. combination corrugating unit (Photo courtesy Samuel M. Langston Co.). RIGHT—Bales of waste paper in storage. Note 
method of piling (From Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist Corp.). 
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An Old Stand-by . . . SOAP 


GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL and NORMAN RADIN 


>>> THE PAPER TECHNICIAN 
must be on the lookout constantly for 
new materials and new processes to 
meet war emergencies, and it is a 
comfort to him to know that one of 
his tried and true allies is on the job. 
This ally is soap, an old stand-by 
whose usefulness to industry in gen- 
eral was never more apparent than 
today. The War Production Board 
has given no hint that we shall have 
to find a substitute for soap. 

Soap is no stranger to the paper 
industry. Its emulsifying, dispersing, 
and lubricating powers long have been 
used in size preparations, coating com- 
positions, de-inking processes, and 
others. The easy chemical reactivity of 
soap lately has been applied to the 
treatment of white water and to certain 
waterproofing methods. One of the 
more recent patents (1) calls for soap 
use in treating waste paper. 

In this process, broken paper is 
macerated and stirred in a soap solu- 
tion; the mixture is then diluted and 
floated. If necessary, the pulp is 
bleached, rinsed, and dried. De-inking 
of newspaper fibers. may prove neces- 
sary; this can be done by forming a 
soap in the breaker beater (2), or by 
beating the paper in a solution of 
sodium hydroxide, metasilicate, or 
phosphate which is adjusted to a pH 
of 9 to 12.6 (3). In the latter process, 
the paper is beaten until disintegrated, 
whereupon soap is added and the mix- 
ture beaten a short time. The soap 
removes the ink and filler particles 
from the fibers, which are then filtered 
away from the suspension. 

A similar need for economy in 
power and water supply is leading to 
increased processing of white water. 
The actual economic and social (anti- 
pollution) benefits to be derived from 
an efficient treatment system are em- 
phasized in an article by P. M. Lod- 
dengaard (4). 

The use of soap in flocculation- 
flotation methods has been studied 
thoroughly by E. N. Poor (5, 6). He 
points out that the flocks formed by 
the rapid reaction between the si 
and alum have the advantage of hig 
insolubility and consequent high clear- 
ing ability. Moreover, the gel entrains 
many air bubbles, leading to easy flota- 
tion. The addition of certain wetting 
agents permits extension of this method 
to fibers containing talc and asbestine 
fillers. 

A rather unusual use of soap should 
prove of great value to the national 
conservation effort by replacing metal 


drums formerly used for storing pe- 
troleum. The preparation of cellulosic 
containers which can resist oil penetra- 
tion for long periods of time has 
always been a problem to the paper 
industry. A fairly recent patent (7) 
claims the solution of this problem by 
the use of an oil-proofing mixture in a 
specially coon container. A paper- 
like material is coated on the inside 
with a mixture containing 80-95 per 
cent sodium silicate, 2.5-15 per cent 
glycerine, 1-4 per cent gum arabic, and 
0.2 per cent liquid soap. 

The paper chemist is probably most 
familiar with soap as a size constitu- 
ent. In this respect, soap is considered 
to have a certain lubricating effect on 
the fibers, to improve the opecky, and 
to disguise the color of gelatin. The 
soap is sometimes used with starch, 
sometimes with alum, the aluminum 
ion precipitating an insoluble alumi- 
num soap in the fibers. The addition 
of soap to sizes also improves the fin- 
ish on calendering (8). 

An interesting application of soap 
in size preparation is described in an 
American patent (9). In this process, 
a paste of corn oil soap and water is 
made, modified starch (15 parts to 10 
of soap) is mixed in, and then 75 
parts of a wax (such as melted paraf- 
fin) thoroughly incorporated. The 
soap prevents foaming during the 
operation, while the starch prevents the 
usually undesirable softening effect of 
wax. The size may be mixed with 
alum if used in the beaters, or diluted 
with 75 parts of water if used as a 
surface size. 


Soap is often used as an emulsifier 
for waxes and oils. A typical emulsion 
is described in a wax suspension for 
glossing flint paper (10). Yellow 
laundry soap (7 tb), carnauba wax 
(50 Ib.), and water (121% gal.) are 
boiled with live steam for 3-4 hours. 
Cool to 35 C., add 2 pounds ammonia 
(28 deg.) and cold water to make 50 
gallons. Let stand at least 24 hours 
before using, as the aging improves its 
qualities. 

A recent modification (17) of this 
method of emulsification employs a 
stabilizing mixture of soap, fatty ‘acid, 
an organic solvent, and a saponifiable 
wax. The soap is formed in the prepa- 
ration. 

A less generally utilized property of 
soap is utilized in a procedure for the 
manufacture of a starch size which is 
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said to be retained almost com- 
pletely by the paper fibers, thus pre- 
veriting the large loss of starch made 
by usual methods (12). A 50 per cent 
starch-water mixture is heated with 3 
per cent of soap flakes at 185 Fahr. 
until, when viewed through crossed 
Nichols, the crosses have disappeared 
in the bulk of the granules. The soap 
acts as a disintegration inhibitor, so 
that the granules remain whole until 
incorporated into the paper. The mix- 
ture may be added directly to the fibers, 
or dried and ground and then mixed 
with water and added. 

The chemical reactivity of soap finds 
useful tg HD in waterproofing 
paper. A British patent (13) calls for 
dipping paper in a solution containing 
casein, soap, and sodium biborate, dry- 
ing, and then treating with a hardening 
solution of formaldehyde and an or- 
ganic acid. The acid, it is explained, 
releases the fatty acid of the soap so 
that it combines with the casein, re- 
sulting in waterproofing qualities. 
The formaldehyde enhances the water- 
proofing by denaturing the casein to 
an insoluble product. A pigment must 
be added for light-colored papers. 

An alternate method of waterproof- 
ing is given in a more recent pat- 
ent (14). In one example, 0.2 Ib. so- 
dium stearate soap are dissolved in 10 
lb. water, 10 Ib. paraffin wax (melting 
point 128 Fahr.) are added, and the 
whole heated until the wax melts. A 
high speed mixer is then employed to 
emulsify the mixture to a creamy foam. 
On cooling, the wax particles solidify, 
but remain dispersed. The advantage 
claimed for this method of prepara- 
tion, which can be used to disperse 
many materials, is that the suspension 
is stable over — periods of time, and 
when diluted ciently, changes over 
into a second emulsion having good 
adherent properties. 

A variant on waterproofing methods 
is a combined waterproofing and ad- 
hesive composition which is practically 
odorless and can be sprayed or brushed 
on (15). This composition is an aque- 
ous emulsion containing 40-50 per cent 
of an adhesive thermoplastic material 
(such as a one-to-one mixture of 
asphalt and cumar resin), 0.8-1.2 per 
cent soap, about 1.3 per cent clay, and 
6-9 per cent dispersed rubber. 

Nonsticking papers, papers having 
low affinity for adhesives, are often 
made with the use of soap. One proc- 
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ess (16) uses a mixture of sodium sili- 
cate (140 g.), glycerine (15 g.), and 
carnauba wax emulsion (1 g.). The 
emulsion may be easily prepared with 
soap as a suspending medium. 

The nonstickiness of soap is utilized 
in another process (17) which consists 
of first applying a wax emulsion con- 
taining soap and alkaline starch. The 
excess solution is squeezed off and the 
paper dried. A thin layer of potassium 
soap is then applied by running the 
paper through a soap solution. It is 
this layer which prevents sticking to 
adhesives, such as adhesive tape. 

Soap is also finding still another 
helpful application in the paper indus- 
try. A British patent of general inter- 
est (18) describes a method of re- 
ducing the brittleness of wrapping 
paper, a factor of especial importance 


when the paper is used for machine 
wrapping. The a a is simply dipped 
in an emulsion of a non-drying vege- 
table oil held in suspension by soap. 
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Textiles From Paper 


>>> THERE IS A REMARKABLE 
CORRELATION between certain pro- 
cesses and materials of papermaking 
and those of textile manufacture. The 
similarity between blotting paper and 
a felt hat is obvious; but, at first 
glance, the relationship between spun, 
twisted and woven textile materials and 
materials the Do cog maker can produce 
with papermaking equipment is not so 
obvious. 

In orienting a research project upon 
this subject, a group of Keamicon ex- 
perimentalists, some few years ago, 
listed the following fundamentals as 
basic to their efforts. 

1) The strength of a textile is not 
a function of fiber length alone. The 
inherent strength of a fiber is a factor, 
regardless of its length. 

2) A plied thread or twine may be 
made of cellulose fibers having an 
average length of only a little more 
than one millimeter, which will match 
(in some respects, excel) a like thread 
made of cotton fibers twenty times as 
long, and which, in some instances, 
will approximate linen. 

3) No textile can attain its maxi- 
mum ial tensile strength unless 
its fibers have been oriented by comb- 
ing, carding, and drafting, for instance, 
as in cotton. 
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JOHN C. SHERMAN* 


4) In conventional papermaking 
processes, such unidirectional orienta- 
tion of fibers is not possible nor is 
it commonly desirable as evidenced by 
the usual shake of a fourdrinier ma- 
chine. The effect of the preliminary 
treatment given to cotton fibers to line 
them up, however, is capable of being 
realized on a slightly modified paper 
machine to such an extent that the 
modified paper machine product com- 
favorably with the textile equiva- 
ent. 

5) In order that the modified paper 
machine may produce enough to pay 
its way, the necessary orientation of 
the papermaking fibers must be accom- 
plished in that fragment of time re- 
quired for the fibers to travel between 
the head box or vat and the wire. In 
this interval, the fibers must undergo 
some reasonable equivalent to the treat- 
ment cotton fiber receives during its 
processing between bale and spindle. 

6) The only way yet conceived to 





(*) Published posthumously. Mr. Sher- 
man was well known in the industry. At 
the time of his passing in May of last year, 
che was an established engineering consultant 
for pulp and paper manufacturers. 


accomplish this purpose is to operate 
the wire at a speed sufficiently high to 
favor greatest possible longitudinal ori- 
entation of the fibers deposited upon 
it. A paper so made would be useless, 
but ribbons of wet pulp with fibers so 
orientated can be converted easily into 
stout textiles, provided the fibers re- 
main wet until the single thread is 
finished. 

7) It is impossible by mechanical 
means alone to assemble fibers, what- 
ever may be their length, into a stout 
thread unless they are intertwined to 
some extent. 

8) This intertwining is effected in 
conventional textile processes by as- 
sembling the orientated fibers (linen, 
silk, or cotton) into parallel-lying dry 
masses and thereafter twisting up each 
individual mass. No such twisting up 
of a dry mass of cellulose papermaking 
fibers, the individual length of which 
may be as little as one millimeter, is 
possible. Therefore, an alternative 
means of accomplishment must be 
found. To this end, the investigators 
upon continuing their researches made 
the following observations or deduc- 
tions. 

9) Papermaking fibers, while still 
flaccid with water in which originally 
dispersed, are intertwined readily. 
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Therefore, in producing a cotton—or 
linen-like product from such fibers, it 
is necessary to keep them in a drowned 
condition during incipient stages of 
conversion and in a progressively de- 
creasing wet condition during final 
stages of conversion into a thread. 

10) Since no conventional paper ma- 
chine exists which can deposit a mass 
of fibers so intertwined and so oriented 
to the requisite extent upon a fora- 
menous carrier, they must be oriented 
first as a very thin film of indefinite 
length and of extremely small width, 
and thereafter it is necessary to start 
twisting or intertwining them while 
they still rest on the carrier (the usual 
wire). 

11) A machine might be designed, 
incorporating a fourdrinier type of 
wire operating over a cylinder with a 
large number of imperforate lanes 
around it, that would lay down a large 
number of narrow ribbons of wet and 
very lightly felted pulp, the imper- 
forate lanes around the cylinder mak- 
ing the ribbon separations upon felting 
of the fibers. 

12) The formation of the ribbons at 
highest possible speed must constitute 
an initial.step, to be followed by the 
step of twisting at whatever lower 
speed may be feasible. 

13) Some extraordinary means ob- 
viously are needed in high speed pro- 
duction to build up some mechanical 
strength in each ribbon, despite its 
wetness as emitted from the machine. 
This may be done by rubbing the rib- 
bons diagonally in such a manner as 
they move along on the wire that they 
take on a rod-like formation. (Some- 
what the same effect occurs in the use 
of belt condensers for shoddy, the 
rubbing, however, being transverse.) 

14) These rod-like formations 
(termed rovings by the experimental- 
ists) may receive an initial twist on 
the wire (known as false twist) which 
momentarily strengthens them but 
which interferes with final twisting. 
Upon reaching this point in the proj- 
ect, a well-known technical school was 
delegated to study the matter of twist 
as an aid in continuing the investi- 
gation. 

15) Apparatus must be designed to 
give each ribbon, as it becomes a rod, 
only such twist as is necessary at the 
moment but which thereafter may be 
eliminated (as all false twists are) so 
as not to interfere with the real and 
final twist. 

Advice of an outstanding micro- 
scopist was sought at this stage of the 
investigation. He made a series of en- 
larged photomicrographs of the fibers 
to show just what was happening. It 
was conceived as a result of this work 
that some momentary strength is given 


to two adjacent and parallel fibers if 
imtertwined only to an insignificant de- 
gree. With this concept, it seemed as 
if a rod-like structure of wet pulp, 
even if it had only an almost imper- 
ceptible twist, possibly might acquire 
enough strength to permit handling. 

Further research proved the accuracy 
of this hypothesis. This later work 
resulted in the following deductions 
and observations. 

17) It is not the length of a fiber 
that determines the stoutness of a 
twine, but only the relation of twist to 
length of fiber, granting that fibers of 
inherent strength always are used. 

The experimentalists, now ready to 
build a machine and to confide its 
Operation to expert mechanics, enlisted 


Meanwhile, as an alternative to the 
humbler uses for the yarns already 
mentioned, a bewildering variety of 
beautiful fabrics, some composed whol- 
ly of pulp fibers, some of admixtures 
of pulp strands with rayon and similar 
material were made for exhibit pur- 
poses. 

One of the outstanding problems to- 
day is to provide substitute products. 
This problem is being solved in the 
case of both silk and rubber. There 
also is the need for finding substitutes 
for hemp, sisal, jute, and linen. In 
this latter case, with the exception of 
sisal, satisfactory substitutes for use in 
the production of textiles may be ex- 
pected, and, even with sisal, it is 
possible to envision a substitute made 





Photomicrograph of (left) pulp twine and (right) cotton twine. Twines in each case are 
four-ply and of the same weight. Note similarities and differences. 


a machinery manufacturer to build a 
small machine, and later a big machine, 
along lines determined by them. 

.The operation of this equipment re- 
vealed that all types of cellulose fibers 
are not capable of producing good 
textiles. Practical work, contrary to 
previous concept, showed that hydra- 
tion was hostile to the purpose. The 
best twines thus far produced were 
formed of the least hydrated fibers. 

It had been supposed that there 
would be a cementitious bonding of 
adjacent fibers and that such bonding 
would increase as hydration increased. 
Final strength, however, was derived 
from mechanical rather than colloidal 
characteristics. 

The next effort was to make pulp 
yarns and to weave them into grain 
bags. The twines were found to be 
unusually strong, but further study was 
required to produce them with the de- 
sired softness. (Softness and tensile 
strength are antagonistic qualities. ) 

Twines were used successfully in 
standard shoe machinery to sew the 
stout leather outer soles onto the welts 
of shoes. The problem of brittleness 
seemed, in a fair way, to be solved. 
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by combining pulp yarns and certain 
synthetic plastics, it being possible to 
chemically impregnate a pulp roving 
without seriously impairing it for con- 
version into twine. 

Underlying all of this textile re- 
search involving pulp fiber is the 
matter of high speed. In the investi- 
gation already discussed, it was neces- 
sary to apply powerful suction to the 
specially designed cylinder of the ma- 
chine only at the locus of emergence 
from the vat in order to get the fibers 
to lay down on the wire in a more 
or less straight line. This orientation 
of fibers was manifest in making a 
pulp ribbon of only one- to three- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness; 
but, when a thicker ribbon was built 
up, the fibers felted themselves at ran- 
dom. Such a finding to be 
consistent with practice in the textile 
trade where it ts ient to make 
stout twine from a multiplicity of small 
individual strands. 

There is an analogy in the twisting 
of a bundle of wooden toothpicks 
which previously had been made flex- 
ible by chemical treatment. If the 


bundle is too large, no great strength 
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is added to it by twisting. It is essen- 
tial that a single sliver have room to 
entwine with its neighbors, and not 
with a bulky mass. 

It is only the twist that adds strength. 
Untwist a single-ply cotton yarn and 
it falls apart. The same is true of pulp 
strands, whether wet or dry. Singles 
of linen, cotton, or pulp serve for 
weaving into a fabric; but, whatever 
the fiber, it cannot be formed into 
stout twine without first twisting the 
singles, for example, clockwise, and 
then the whole counter-clockwise. 

Even s6, it seems, there is a length 
of fiber with either pulp or cotton be- 
low which it is impossible to go. For 
cotton fiber, it is around one inch; for 
wet pulp, one twenty-fourth of an inch 
(one millimeter). At least, fibers 
shorter than one millimeter did not 
twine in any of the work already cited. 

The old fable of a bundle of sticks 
being stronger than the combined 
strengths of its component elements is 
not true of this process. To arrive at 
great strength, a plurality’ of little 
bundles is necessary. 

There is no limit in the matter of 
basis weight. In general, however, the 
thinner the individual ribbon, the 
greater is the relative strength contrib- 
uted by it to whatever bundle of fibrous 
material is formed from the assembly 
of fibers. 

A wet ribbon of pulp or the rod-like 
roving made from it was found to have 
only enough strength in the wet con- 
dition to permit handling. After twist- 
ing, however, the ribbon or roving 
took on a strength which no subsequent 
wetting impaired. 

Prolonged boiling, at times, served 
to increase the tensile strength, wet or 


Being familiar with the history of 
twine manufacture from strips of kraft, 
soaked in water and run over spindles, 
the research workers hoped to produce 
a non-competitive siaeleds of higher 
grade. 

Twines cheaply made from twisted 
paper were found to have poor wet 
strength ; while strands made from wet 
pulp often showed a higher tensile 
strength when wet than when dry. 
Complete explanation for this con- 
trast of qualities was never ascertained. 
Possibly fiber once dried cannot be 
wetted again to the same degree as it 
was in the digester. At any rate, this 
latter type of fiber gave best results 
in the twisting of pulp strands. Wet- 
ness imparted to a pre-dried sheet 
appears to affect mostly the interfibrous 
spaces, while the wetness of fiber in 

 gester or beater is partly intra- 
fibrous.. . 

Practical considerations demand the 
running of spindles at highest possible 
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speed. To permit such operation, the 
rovings were formed as wet as paper 
usually goes to the first press. Then, 
after drying and as they reached the 
spindles, they were wet again by using 
a method familiar to any spinning mill. 
This wetting was accomplished just as 
the rovings started to twist through the 
back action of the twister spindles. 
Thus, twisting speed was brought up 


_to where it belonged at some small de- 


crease in final strength of the strands. 

One amusing experience that oc- 
curred during the progress of the in- 
vestigation involved the design and 
operation of the first pulp converting 
machine. The design included a press 
section, but, a young helper, during 
the absence of the author for some 
weeks and who inadvertently had the 
press section drawing with him, as- 
sembled the machine without pressure 
or squeeze roll and placed it in suc- 
cessful operation. 

When the helper was questioned 
about the squeeze roll by the author 


, upon his return to the work, his answer 


was “What's a squeeze roll?” Literally, 


‘the helper never had heard of one. 


A squeeze roll was ordered immedi- 
ately and tried out to the actual ruina- 


‘tion of the rovings. 


Negative results were obtained in a 
vain attempt to treat formed and dried 
pulp threads with latex. A pulp rov- 
ing, however, previous to twisting, can 
be impregnated with one or another 
of innumerable impregnating agents. 
This characteristic of a roving o 
up a vast field for exploration by the 
researcher. 


>>» Pulp yarns in no way are identical 
with cotton or linen. Like artificial 
rubber, they excel in some respects 
and lag in others. The research re- 
vealed that: 

A) The relative tensile of pulp yarns 
increased as their size was reduced. 

B) Cotton cloth had a higher tensile 
than pulp cloth of the same weave 
from corresponding pulp yarns. 

C) The stretch of a pulp yarn or 
cloth almost always was less than for 
cotton. 

D) Unbleached pulp was superior to 
bleached. 

E) Pulp fabrics, impregnated or 
doped after weaving, consistently had 
higher resistance to abrasion than the 
corresponding cotton, possibly due to 
the greater absorptivity of the pulp. 

F) Pulp fabrics consistently showed 
poorer resistance to repeated flexing 
than cotton, assumedly due to the 
shorter fiber. 

G) If final swisting of pulp fiber 
was overdone, the stren of the 
thread rapidly fell off. The scale of 
twists found suitable to various pulp 





yarns was unlike that developed later 
for cotton. 

H) Pulp yarn, always somewhat less 
fuzzy than cotton, can be made more 
fuzzy by means known to the weaver, 
usually by teaseling. 

I) Pulp yarn of a given count, usu- 
ally slightly smaller than the equivalent 
cotton, would not close a fabric as 
effectively as cotton — that is, obliter- 
ate the holes incident to imperfect 
snugging-up of the warp and filling 
threads. 

J) The ability of the pulp yarns to 
soak up and hold a maximum of paint 
or other impregnating material and 
their resulting resistance to frictional 
rubbing demonstrated the practicality 
of their use in fabrics for porch furni- 
ture. Their relatively little stetch factor 
for such an application and for other 
purposes was advantageous; for still 
other purposes, it was objectionable. 

K) The subfibrils of pulp fibers now 
being revealed by the electron micro- 
scope may have fostered tensile strength 
in the strands. They likely would be 
vastly more important if the rovings 
were associated with fluidic synthetic 
resinous material of suitably low mole- 
cular weight and then suitably con- 
verted under appropriate thermal con- 
ditions. “Future progress in the devel- 
opment and use of pulp yarns may well 
lie along the line of chemical treat- 
ment, additive to mechanical fabrica- 
tion. 

The Orientals for centuries had 
formed paper from a specially-grown 
plant fiber by cutting it into strips, 
wetting it (sometimes on the tongue), 
and then twisting up a strip by hand. 
It was with a supply of such material 
from the East that the project which 
has been outlined was started. These 
fibers, though uncommonly long and 
stout, were found to be unavailable in 
tonnage and their cost was prohibitive. 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, elaborate devices were developed 
in Scandinavian countries to twist up 
pulp fiber into strands. Early in this 
century, a substantial industry had 
grown up in Germany and during 
World War I, because of the lack of 
wool and cotton, it produced quite 
respectable suiting materials. 

Our American contribution to this 
old art has been along lines of better 
quality, higher speed of production, 
and less cost of manufacture. It is 
hoped that future work in this inter- 
esting and highly potential field may 
be delegated to many young research 
workers during this crisis onl that their 
superiors will allow them the same 
freedom of thought and action that 
was given to the group of experimen- 
talists, the work of which has been 
recounted herewith. 
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>>» ACCIDENT PREVENTION al- 
ways has been a major industrial prob- 
lem in this country. Vast strides have 
been made toward its solution, and 
industry and Government fully recog- 
nize the fact that wartime production 
makes the problem even more acute, 
(1) because of a general speed-up, 
and (2) because of the influx of so 
much new, untrained help to operate 
machinery and equipment. In peace- 
time, lost man-hours must be held 
down to a minimum, but such losses in 
wartime cut deeply into production 
vital to the preservation of the Nation. 

Throughout all industry, strenuous 
efforts are being made to attack this 
problem, largely through education of 
the operative, since industry itself has 
thrown every possible safeguard around 
plants and properties. 

Because of their ability to dramatize 
and bring home the hazards to which 
carelessness exposes the worker, mo- 
tion pictures have proved to be of 
great help in this educational job. Few 
will claim that motion pictures alone 
can do the job, will experience proves 





that pictures will inspire and impress 
the average worker with a realization 
of what may happen to him through 
carelessness. 


There has been a dearth of motion 
pictures on this subject available to the 
paper mill, though there are a number 
of productions existent. Certainly, the 
average mill has its share of accident 
headaches in these times, and there are 
two motion pictures available which 
are broad enough in their appeal to 
suit the needs of mill management. 


Each of these particular movies has 
a running time of about ten minutes, 
one dealing with major plant or mill 
hazards, common to all plants, and 
each example typical. The other shows 
the average paper mill worker how an 
accident in the home or on the street 
is to be avoided as much as one at 
the machine. Briefly: 


“R S f Day” 

The simple story of John Jones who 
may be a worker in any mill. The 
picture shows him leaving his home 
for work, and taking precautions 





against accident from the moment he 
departs from his family, how he obeys 
traffic rules in his drive to work, how 
he pins up a record of 999 days with- 
out an accident at the plant, and some 
of the precautions he takes to achieve 
that result. Jones has learned to “think 
safety,” and it is an inspiration to any 
worker. 


“Factory Safety” 

This motion picture production deals 
with self-protection against accident on 
the job, shows the importance of fol- 
lowing safety rules, of never taking 
a chance, utilizing certain basic hazards 
as examples, and dramatizing them. 
The narrator explains as the motion 
picture action reveals, dramatically, 
how important it is for the worker to 
get the benefit of the protection which 
the employer provides so abundantly. 

There will, of course, be continued 
efforts in paper mills to cut down the 
accident hazard through talks, meet- 
ings, demonstrations, prizes, or re- 
wards for safety records — motion pic- 

(Concluded on page 1041) 





LEFT—John Jones pins up a record of 999 working days without an accident by being careful at home, on the street, and on the job. 
RIGHT—Mill employees are urged to lock switches for their own protection and that of others. 
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Matching Shades in the Beater 


>>» CONSIDERABLE EXPERI- 
ENCE in laboratory and mill, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of dyes used, 
is required of anyone assuming the 
responsibility of running a shade that 
will be a satisfactory color at the reel. 

The usual practice, when new shades 
are in prospect, is to obtain a labora- 
tory formula from the mill laboratory 
or from a dyestuff company to aid in 
starting the shade. The laboratory dye- 
ing usually is made on a small quantity 
of stock, possibly 5 to 10 grams, the 
dyeing filtered and then dried on vari- 
ous kinds of dryers. It hardly could 
be expected that this procedure could 
compare with mill practice where any 
quantity of stock from half a ton to 
several tons is colored and run over 
fast machines. 

Basically, a laboratory formula 
shows that the shade may be obtained 
with the dyes in question. It is of- 
fered simply as a guide to the produc- 
tion department. 

Where close co-operation exists be- 
tween the dyestuff Boonton and the 
customer, a laboratory formula can be 
expected to give a fairly satisfactory re- 
sult. If the mill reports to the labora- 
tory on the success or difficulties en- 
countered and the changes made ina 
formula, the laboratory formula can 
be changed to more nearly approximate 
mill results. 

In general, it may be said that more 
dye is required in the laboratory than 
in the mill to produce a given shade. 
The amount of variance depends on the 
depth of shade and the type of dye 
used. In light shades employing basic 
dyes, the difference would not be great. 
The greatest difference would be found 
in deep shades employing such acid 
dyes as Nigrosine and Acid Orange and 
pigments. When direct dyes are used, 
the difference would not be so great as 
they are retained better than acid dyes 
and pigments. 

It is customary to cut the amount of 
dyes used in a laboratory formula. The 
percentage of cut depends on the depth 
of the shade and the type of dye used. 

Whether a new shade is started from 
a laboratory formula, from some previ- 
ous run which resembles the new shade 
or by guess without any lead, it is good 

ractice to color the first beater with at 
east 25 per cent less dye than is ex- 
pected to produce the shade. Even 
though a ratory formula has been 
cut, it is good practice to cut the for- 
mula another 25 per cent before add- 
ing to the first beater. It is much easier 
to add more dye than to doctor 
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a beater that contains too much dye. 

After the dye is in the beater, the 
size may be added; but the addition 
of the alum should be delayed. Direct 
dyes do not show their full strength 
when added to stock which contains 
alum. In addition, most of them will 
granite the fiber much more if added 
after the alum. Therefore, for best 
results, particularly when direct dyes 
are used, all or nearly all of the dye 
should be in the beater before the alum 
is added. 

In making hand samples from the 
beater at this point, it is better to add 
a little dissolved alum to the stock and 
water from which the hand sample is 
dipped or which is poured in a sheet 
mold. Some mills use factory-made 
sheet molds, approximately 8 in. x 8 in. 
square, in which the stock is poured 
for filtering. Other mills use small 
round molds which are dipped in the 
stock, the water draining through the 
wire bottoms of them. It makes little 
difference what type of mold is used, 
but sheets can be made somewhat 
faster with the round mold. 

The mixture of stock and water 
should be approximately of the same 
consistency as that going on the ma- 
chine (usually around 4 per cent), 
and a hand sample should be made as 
near the same thickness as the sample 
to be matched as possible. Likewise, 
the drying of the hand sample is im- 
portant. Heat tends to drive dyes, par- 
ticularly the acid dyes, to the surface 
of the sheet. If the hand sample is 
dried at 170 Fahr. it will be lighter 
in shade than if dried at 215-220 Fahr. 


as less of the dye will be driven to the 
surface. The sample should be dried 
as nearly as possible under the same 
conditions as the sheet will be when 
it goes over the paper machine. This 
operation is best accomplished by 
the use of a small laboratory dryer 
equipped with a felt and heated by 
electricity or steam. 

After the hand sample is dried, it 
should be given a finish similar to the 
finish on the sample to be matched. 
This finish usually can be obtained by 
ironing with a hot flat iron or by run- 
ning the sample through a nip in the 
calenders once or twice. The hand 
sample then is ready for comparison 
with the sample to be matched. 

If calculations have been correct, 
the hand sample should be lighter than 
the sample to be matched. Should it 
possess the same tone, it is only neces- 
sary to add more dye until a hand 
sample shows approximately the same 
depth as the sample to be matched. If 
two or more dyes are being used, and 
the first hand sample shows the beater 
to be too red, green or off-shade in any 
way, the color may be built up to the 
right shade and depth by the addition 
of the proper dyes. After the beater 
has been built up to the desired depth 
and shade, the alum may be added 
and another hand sample taken as a 
check. 

It has been found that the color at 
the reel pn some paper machines will 
be very close to that of the hand sam- 
ple from the beater. On other ma- 
chines, more frequently slow running 
machines making heavyweight papers, 
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the color will come deeper at the reel 
than the hand sample. On still other 
machines, particularly fast machines 
making lightweight papers, the shade 
may come lighter at the reel than in 
the hand sample. Then, too, some dyes 
will build up color in the sheet after 
running a few minutes. Among dyes 
which have this property are Prussian 
blue, Nigrosine, Acid Orange and one 
of the Quinoline Yellows. Judgment, 
therefore, must be exercised in de- 
termining the depth of hand sample 
from the sample to be matched. * 

If, by chance, too much color is 
added to the first beater, the color must 
be brought back by holding some dye 
out of the formula for the second 
beater and dropping the two beaters 
together. The second beater should 
be colored as soon as possible; and, 
if there is sufficient time, a hand sam- 
ple should be made from a mixture of 
stock taken from the two beaters. 
Then, if the shade is still not right; 
more dye may be added to one of the 
beaters and a hand sample taken again 
from a mixture of stocks from the two 
beaters for shade determination. 

The number of beaters to drop will 
depend on the size of the individual 
unit and on how much paper the ma- 
chine makes per hour. Whether one 
or two beaters are dropped, the quan- 
tity of stock in the chest should be 
sufficient to last the machine from 45 
minutes to one hour. If two beaters 
are dropped, it is good practice to color 
the third beater with about 75 per cent 
of the dye used in the first two and 
hold it back. 

When a color comes over the ma- 
chine, it usually builds up for a least 
5 to 10 minutes, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to wait a little while for it to 
settle down. If the shade is light or 
not of the right tone, color must be 
added to the chests to correct it. If 
agitation in the chests is good, the 
added color should show at the reel in 
10 to 15 minutes. A single addition 
of color to the chests should bring the 
shade close to the sample. 

There are several dyes that cause 
a change in the color of the sheet after 
it cools or ages. As an example: Bril- 
liant Crocein FL is considerably yel- 
lower at the time the warm sheet 
reaches the reel than after it cools and 
ages for 5 or 10 minutes. Upon cool- 
ing and aging for this length of time, 
the sheet turns much bluer. Purpurine 
4B has a yellowish cast when coming 
to the reel but turns bluer after cool- 
ing. Direct Blue AX is much redder 
when the sheet is warm than after it 
cools. When dyes of this type are in 
the formula, it is advisable to make 
sure that the sheet has cooled and 
aged sufficiently to show the true color 


before passing judgment on the match. 

If the color comes too deep on the 
machine, correction may be made by 
dropping the next beater, colored with 
only 75 per cent as much color as the 
first beater or beaters, into the stock in 
the chests. Corrections, of course, may 
be made for shade by adding portions 
of one or more of the dyes used in the 
formula. 

By following the above methods, 
it should be possible to match ordinary 
samples of paper without the loss of 
any great amount of paper at the reel. 
There might be exceptions with glas- 
sine, supercalendered sheets and other 
7 finishes. In glassine, the finish 

eepens the shade and sometimes 
changes the tone to such an extent that 
it usually is necessary to run up a small 
reel and supercalender it before the 
color can be ascertained. In ordinary 
supercalendered papers, allowance must 
be made for a considerable increase in 
strength or depth, but not nearly so 
much as in glassine. 

On board machines making colored 
liners, it has been found that the color 
of a very thin hand sample, taken from 
the beater, then stuck on the liner side 
of the web as it comes from the last 
vat and allowed to go over the machine 
and through the calenders, will be 
very close to that of the liner if run 
over the machine. Therefore, in match- 
ing a colored liner, a fairly close match 
may be expected at the reel if the color 
in the beater is built up until a hand 
sample run over the machine is close 
to the color desired. 

To many persons, the term matching 
shades might mean only the initial 
runs of new shades never made in the 
mill before. However, every run of 
standard colors in many mills requires 
considerable matching. Due to varia- 


tions in pulps, in water conditions, and’ 


in other local conditions, these shades 
seldom can be made with exactly the 
same formulas as used in previous runs. 

In starting runs of colors made be- 
fore, it is good practice to color the first 
beater with at least 10 per cent less 
dye than was used in the last run. 
Hand samples taken from the beater 
will show which dyes to add and the 
approximate amounts. In this way, it 
is possible to bring the sheet over the 
machine and have the shade at least 
close to standard. 

Another procedure which is con- 
sidered satisfactory is to make a hand 
sample from a beater which is known 
to be right in color. This sample is 
filed with the formula. When the next 
run is started, the color in the first 
beater is built up until a hand sample 
shows it to be a good match for the 
hand sample of the ious run. 

In mills where not too many shades 
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are run and intervals between runs are 
not too long, it is possible to save pint 
jars of stock from a beater known to 
be right in color. When a subsequent 
run of the same color is started, the 
first beater may be built up in color 
until the wet stock matches the stock 
in the pint jar. By this method the 
shade should not be far from standard 
when the sheet reaches the reel. 

To obtain satisfactory matches it is 
essential that the dyes used in the run 
turn approximately the same as the 
sample under both natural and artificial 
light. If they turn differently, a match 
might be made which would look good 
at 10:00 A. M. under a north light but 
would not bear much relation to the 
sample at 2:00 P. M. under a southern 
light. 

When making matches, it is advis- 
able whenever possible to use the same 
light at all times. A northern exposure 
without colored walls or buildings out- 
side is considered the most satisfactory. 
Many mills use daylight lamps 24 
hours a day and thus obtain uni- 
form light throughout the entire pe- 
riod. These lamps eliminate the haz- 
ards encountered in trying to match 
shades by daylight, on very cloudy and 
dark days, and in the short days of 
winter. 

It should be remembered that the 
large dyestuff companies maintain lab- 
oratories which offer color matches 
having satisfactory light change, fast- 
ness properties, etc. They also furnish 
competent experienced men to go into 
the mills to match shades, and to solve 
other color problems, as well as some 
problems not necessarily connected 
with dyestuffs or coloring. 


¢ 
Safety Films 
(Continued from page 1039) 

tures in no way act as a substitute for 
present methods of safety first educa- 
tion and supervision in the mill. Their 
purpose rather is to supplement routine 
safety education work by sugar coating 
the subject, as it were, in the form of 
motion pictures. After all, action and 
large illumination have an allure which 
many speakers fail to provide, and as 
the old saying goes: “We believe what 
we see, but not always what we hear 
or read. Pictures are proof.” 

Because every paper mill has its 
safety rules for employees, and pro- 
vides the maximum in protective 
equipment and planning, the motion 
picture is of greatest value in persuad- 
ing employees to follow these rules 
and get the protection these measures 
offer, rather than to endeavor a pic- 
torial overall of the rules themselves. 

That is the primary purpose of the 
two motion pictures just reviewed. 
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Transformer 
(verhaul 


>>> FREQUENCY with which a transformer should be 
given a complete overhaul as a preventive maintenance 
measure depends upon the age and type of transformer and 
the conditions under which it operates. In normal operation, 
some transformers may and do function indefinitely without 
giving any trouble. But heavy loads are being carried today, 
and frequent checks should be made to minimize the possi- 
bility of transformer failure. 

If trouble is developing in a transformer, condition of the 
oil may reveal it. Oil samples should be drawn and tested 
at least every three months from water-cooled transformers, 
and once every six months. from self-cooled transformers 
of the larger sizes. If the oil tests below 20 kv., it should 
be dried by filtering. 

Shown here are some of the steps in checking and recon- 
ditioning a transformer. Industrial plants with facilities for 
doing this kind of a maintenance job are the exception 
rather than the rule. In most cases transformers are sent into 
the manufacturer's local service shop for the overhaul; in 
some, equipment to do the job is obtained through special 
arrangements with the manufacturer or a utility company. 


Fig. 1—The first step is to drain or pump off the oil. Usually 
the oil is put in a storage tank preparatory to filtering. 


Fig. 2—Core and coil assembly is removed for a thorough 

inspection and cleaning. Inside of the tank is cleaned with 

transformer oil, removing sludge deposited at the bottom 

of the tank. Outside of the tank is cleaned and made ready 
for a repaint job. 


Fig. 3—The oil is run through a filter press until it tests 

up to the required dielectric strength. Core and coils are 

replaced in the tank, and it is filled with the reconditioned 

oil. Insulation strength of the core and coil assembly is 

tested by applying voltage from a winding to other wind- 

ings and ground in accordance with the manufacturer's 
instructions. 


Fig. 4—Tank is given a good protective coating of paint, 
and the transformer is ready to go back into service. 
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Over 150 men and women workers 
at The Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing, Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
not missed a single working day for 
the 12 months since Pearl Harbor. 
This attendance record represents bet- 
ter than 15 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees at work in the two 
plants of the company which were in 
operation at this time a year ago. Of 
course, new employees added since 
could not be included. 

These 150 employees were honored 
by the company at special dinners on 
December 7. Because of round-the- 
clock operations, three dinners were 
given to include all three shifts, and 
company executives addressed each of 
the groups. 





Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary on January 1, 
1943. The company has carried on a 
large-scale production of war mate- 
tials for the Government, while its 
diversified chemical business has ex- 
ceeded its peacetime volume to meet 
the demands of the war program. 

Research begun by this company 
in 1934 at the Parlin Laboratory, and 
carried on since then, has saved con- 
siderable time and money in the war 
program. 

“The record of America’s chemical 
industry in this war is one of pre- 
paredness and top-quality production,” 
Charles A. Higgins, Hercules presi- 
dent, pointed out in a review of 1942. 


oe 
KREBS NOW 
KNOWN AS THE 


PIGMENTS DEPT. 
The Krebs Pigment and Color Cor- 
poration, which has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, for the past eight years, was 
dissolved December 31, 1942 and 
its functions were taken over by the 
Pigments Department of du Pont. 
This change of name involved no 
change in the personnel of the sales, 
manufacturing, or research divisions, 
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nor any change in the management or 
policies. The Pigments Department 
of E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany (which is the new name of the 
company) will continue to supply 
white zinc sulphide and titanium pig- 
ments and chemical dry colors to 
manufacturers of paint, linoleum, ink, 
leather, coated fabrics, paper, soap, 
rubber, rayon, shadecloth, ceramics, 
and other products. Research activ- 
ities will continue, as heretofore, to 
be directed toward the development 
of new and improved white pigments 
and dry colors. 

















ARMY-NAVY . 
“E’’ AWARDS 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
New York—The Army-Navy Produc- 
tion Award was very cap eat 
awarded to this company on the first 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor. The 
presentation was made by Rear Ad- 
miral Wat T. Cluverius, U. S. N. 
(retired), and was accepted by Henry 
W. Wendt, chairman, and Edgar F. 
Wendt, president of Buffalo Forge. 
One of the highlights of the ceremony 
was the tribute paid by Mr. Wendt 
to the company’s veteran workers. 
Col. John M. McDowell presented 
employee “E” pins, which were ac- 
cepted on behalf of the more than 
1,500 employees by John Géiertz, 
Edgar L. Uhl, and Don R. Marsh. 


Chromium Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago—The Army-Navy “E” 
Award was conferred upon the Chi- 
cago plant of this company in an 
impressive ceremony held on Decem- 
ber 15. Commander A. A. Burke, 
U. S. N., presented the award, which 
was accepted by L. J. Jensen, district 
manager of Chromium Corporation. 
Dr. F. H. Hirschland, president, con- 
gratulated the meinen of the plant 
upon their “untiring efforts and ef- 
fective co-operation in the war effort.” 
Lieut. Jerome M. Jontry, U. S. N., 





was master of ceremonies, and Major 
Lauris Eek, U. S. Army Air Corps, 
presented the workers’ emblems, which 
were acccepted by an employee com- 
mittee. 

Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Michigan—The Double “E” 
Award—two Army-Navy “E” Awards 
for production excellence were pre- 
sented to this company recently. Pres- 
ent at the ceremonies were Major Gen- 
eral William N. Porter, Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service; James W. 
Driver, Dow personnel director; Cap- 
tain C. D. Swain, Naval Inspector of 
Ordnance; and Dr. Willard H. Dow, 
president. General Porter compli- 
mented Dow employees for “in some 
instances doubling the designated ca- 
pacities of your plants.” 

Allied 

Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, 
Inc., Hudson Falls, New York— 
The Navy “E” with a star was pre- 
sented by Lieut. Robert Anderson at 
the annual banquet of this company 
January 2, at the Queensbury Hotel, 
Glens Falls, New York. The com- 
pany was awarded the Navy “E” May 
8, 1942, (cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WoRLD, May, 1942, p. 
162), and this award was made in 
recognition of continued excellence 
in production of material for the Navy 
department. Lieut. J. Walter Juckett, 
secretary of the company, was master 
of ceremonies and Frank A. Juckett, 
president, gave a brief address of wel- 
come in which he expressed his ap- 
preciation to the employees for their 
achievement. 

+ 


SOCONY-VAC. USING 
PAPER CONTAINER 

For the past nine months, an all 
paper container has been used by the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
for marketing lubricating oil in its 
Southeastern Division. The Socony- 
Vacuum Company has just concluded 
arrangements with the General Con- 
tainer Corporation, New York City, 
whereby the latter corporation will 
grant licenses for the manufacture 
of this container which is the product 
of the combined research of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company and 
J. M. K. Harrison. 

The Socony-Vacuum Company man- 
ufactured and used 500,000 of these 
new containers for its own use in 
the past year and is planning to pro- 
duce them in 1943 at the rate of 
12,000,000 per year. In appearance 
and service the new paper container 
resembles the conventional! quart tin can 
which has ceased to be available (ex- 
cept on priorities) for the duration. 
It is also adaptable for other liquids 
and dry products: 
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THEY'LL SEE YOU THROUGH 
WITH Non-Stop Production... 











@ Smooth, speedy, non-stop production is a vital 
thing today. It's a great advantage to have the 
dependability of operation—the smooth, even flow of 
steam, air, or oil—the better pressure control and 
greater capacity obtainable with the "1000" Valve. 
The Streamlined flow pattern you see at the right 
pictures for you the kind of valve action you get that TYPE 586 SENDER 
is an important factor in keeping things going on 
your production front. Years after they have been 
installed, "1000" Valves perform so that you con- 
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POINTS THAT COUNT BIG IN YOUR FAVOR 
You get all Twelue... 


1 Maximum Capacity when needed most 7 Speedier Production Results 

2 Accurate Pressure Control under tough- 8 Elimination of failures 

Tait § Constast Delivery Pressure 
wate 10 Cost Saving Operation 

4 Smooth Operation 11 te Seatags 


5 Tight Clesure 
12 
§ Practically zero in maintenance 
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A. W. CASH COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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AT TAPPI MEETING 
The Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Papet Industry will hold its 
annual four-day convention at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
February 15-18, 1943. Wartime tech- 
nical problems, particularly featuring 
the progress being made toward re- 
lieving the critical materials shortages 
by the development of new packaging 
materials and containers, will be dis- 
cussed by managers, operating men, 
and technologists in the paper and 
containers industries. 
These developments will be drama- 
tized by an exhibit of hundreds of new 
roducts made from paper and paper- 
ard, and all companies that have 
developed new packages during the 
past year are urged to display them. 
There will be no charge for the use 
of space, and companies willing to 
display the packages and containers 
developed for their own use or for 
others should write to R. G. Macdon- 
ald, secretary, Technical Association 


of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City, for 
details. 


e 


>>> THE ASSOCIATION OF Con- 
sulting Chemists and Chemical Engi- 
neers, Inc., met on December 7 at the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City, for a “Conference 
on War Service’ by independent con- 
sulting chemists and chemical engi- 
neers and privately owned laboratories. 
Present also were representatives of 
the U. S. Army—Chemical Warfare 
Service and Ordnance Department, 
Services of Supplies, of the U. S. 
Navy; Bureau of Ships, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, and representatives of 
the War Production Board. 


¢ 
AMER. STANDARDS 
ASS’N SETS RECORD 


A new production record was set in 
1942 by the American Standards As- 
sociation, R. E. Zimmerman, presi- 
dent, reported at the annual meeting of 
the Association which was held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, Decem- 
ber 11. Work in the past 12 months, 
all of which has tied in closely with 
the country’s war effort, resulted in 73 
new standards and 49 revisions of ex- 
isting standards—a completed stand- 
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ard for practically every third day of 
the year. In addition, the Association 
completed 10 American War Standards 
requested specifically by WPB, OPA, 
or some other Governmental agency. 

Election of officers was held. Mr. 
Zimmerman, vice president of U. S. 
Steel Corporation, was re-elected to 
serve a third term as president; and 
George S. Case, chairman of the board, 
Lamson and Sessions Company, was 
elected vice president. 


4 
NEW ENG. TAPPI 
TO HAVE BUT 3 


MEETINGS 1943 

The New England Section of TAPPI 
held a meeting at the Hotel Roger 
Smith, Holyoke, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 11, at which two government 
spokesmen, Lieut. Col. Roy C. Char- 
ron, regional field officer of the selec- 
tive service system and Capt. R. A. B. 
Heap, chief of the labor section supply 
board of the Springfield ordnance dis- 
trict, spoke on “The Government Man- 
power Policy and How New England 
Paper Mills Will Be Affected.” 

It was stated that New England 
paper mills not engaged in the manu- 
facture of paper essential to the war 
effort may have to limit manufacture 
of their products soon, and those for- 
tunate enough to manufacture essential 
papers, will find it necessary to do so 
with women employees, boys under 
18, and men over 45. 

A new policy has been put into ef- 
fect by the association pertaining to 
regular meetings. There will be only 
three meetings for the year, the meet- 
ing referred to above, one in March, 
and another in May. 


¢ 
WIDE RANGE OF 
SEEN 
AT POWER SHOW 


That industry is ready for further 
expansion as the exigencies of war 
may dictate from now on was clearly 
shown at the 15th National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering held in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, November 30 
to December 4. 

Registration for the show this year 
ran well over 34,000, which included 
a large number of men in uniform, 
indicating the close ties existing be- 
tween power consuming industry and 
the actual conduct of the War. Ex- 
hibits at the Show included raw and 


fabricated materials, processing equip- 
ment and supplies, a long line of 
specialties for the power house, and 
a considerable display of machine 
tools and other manufacturing equip- 
ment. Many exhibitors, instead of 
displaying new products, showed sam- 
ples of war products on which their 
plants are now engaged, and in the 
case of some of the tool manufactur- 
ers, showed machines in operation on 
actual government contracts. Great 
emphasis was laid to plant economy, 
especially through apparatus designed 
to improve combustion or reduce heat 
waste, and to conservation of existing 
power and manufacturing equipment 
through improved methods of main- 
tenance, repairs, and even salvage of 
obsolete units which could be mod- 
ernized. 
+ 


>>> THE MANY FRIENDS of 
Robert L. Eminger, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, will be 
pleased to learn that he is at home 
again after spending a few weeks in a 
hospital. “Bob” is doing nicely now, 
and it is hoped he will soon be as well 
as ever and going about his activities 
the same as usual. 


° 
GAS RATIONED— 
BUT EMPIRE STATE 
TAPPI HAS DINNER 


Northern New York area members 
of the Empire State Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry held a dinner meeting 
at the Hotel Woodruff, Watertown, 
New York, December 3; however, be- 
cause of gasoline and tire rationing, 
coupled with highway conditions due 
to a storm, attendance was cut from 
the usual 50 or 60 to 25. 

Frederick Goodwill, technical direc- 
tor of the St. Regis Paper Company 
at Deferiet, presided, and the papers 
were read by Dr. A. Raymond Powers, 
head of the electrical engineering de- 
partment of Clarkson College of En- 
gineering at Potsdam and director of 
engineering, science, and management 
of war-training courses sponsored by 
the Federal Government, and by C. S. 
Maxwell of the research department 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 
Niagara Falls. The dinner was ar- 
ranged by Ronald Benson, technical 
superintendent of National Paper 
Products Company, Carthage, and 
chairman of this TAPPI area. 
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ASS’N COMMITTEE 
PLANS TO IMPROVE 
STREAM PROBLEM 


A comprehensive and constructive 
plan for an effort to reach a permanent 
solution of the stream improvement 
problem has been promulgated by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
The plan, as drawn up by the Stream 
Improvement Committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper and‘ Pulp Association, has 
been approved in principle by the 
Executive Committee of the News- 
print Manufacturers Association of 
the United States. The National 


Paperboard Association has authorized 
the submission of the plan to its mills 
for their individual approval or dis- 
approval. 

In view of the fact that individual 
mills have spent millions of dollars in 
efforts to solve their individual prob- 
lems, the industry now feels that it is 
an appropriate time to seek a practical 
solution of the broad problem by a 
complete investigational program, on 
which can be based a realistic program 
for co-operation between industrial, 
governmental, and other agencies for 
the achievement of a practical goal. 
An organization to carry the program 
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NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 





SAVES STEEL 

LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
EASIER TO INSTALL 
LEAK-TIGHT, SAFER 
ABSORBS SHOCK LOADS 


FABRICATED TO YOUR 
EXACT SPECIFICATIONS 


SAVES MONEY 


Advantages like these have made 
Naylor the outstanding paper mill 
Pipe. Sizes from 4” to 30” in diam- 
eter with all types of fittings and 
connections. 


Write for Catalog 











into effect will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of various proups, in propor- 


tion to the amount of funds subscribed 


to carry on the work. 
* 


PERKIN MEDAL 


The Perkin Medal for 1943 was pre- 
sented to Dr. Robert E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of Pan American Petroleum and 
Transport Company, on January 8, at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, at a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, the American 
Chemical Society, the Electrochemical 
Society, and the Societe de Chimie 
Industrielle. 

The medal is awarded annually by 
the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for outstanding 
work in applied chemistry. 


A 


February 15-18—Annual meeting 
of the Technical Association of the 
nt and Paper Industry at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City. 

February 15-19—“Paper Week” 
annual meetings of American Paper 
and Pulp Association and affiliated 
bodies at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

May 16-19—National Paper Box 
Manufacturers Association Silver An- 
niversary Convention, The Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

June 15-17—National Convention 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 

Delaware Valley Section—First Fri- 
day of each month—Engineers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. 

Kalamazoo Valley Section—First 
Thursday of each month—Park Amer- 
ican Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lake States Section—Second Tues- 
day of each month—Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

New England Section—Regular 
meetings of this group have been dis- 
continued. The next meeting will be 
held in March. 

The American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, Inc. 

Michigan Division—Thitd Thurs- 
day of each month—Park American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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You'll get service, too, 
from Appleton Felts, that 
are designed and manu- 
factured with technical 


foresight as quality felts. 


Today’s standard for paper mill felts, Appleton 
Felts meet the high speed production require- 
ments of mills. Since 1890 Appleton Felts have 


been keeping pace with paper making—that's 


why. Lwg 
ad ppleton Woolen Mil 
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WARTIME AWARD 
OF NSC GIVEN TO 
E. I. du PONT CO. 


An unusual safety presentation was 
made over the NBC network on the 
evening of January 4, when Colonel 
John Stilwell, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council made a special 
award to the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

This award, known as the National 
Safety Council's special wartime award 
for distinguished service to safety, was 
presented by Colonel Stilwell to W. S: 
Carpenter, Jr., president of du Pont, 
preceding the company’s radio broad- 
cast, Cavalcade of America. 

The record which won this award is 
that 38 plants of the du Pont Company 
have had no reportable accidents in the 
last 18 months. Also, one du Pont 
plant had previously set a world’s 
record of more than 11,000,000 man- 
hours without a reportable accident. 
Such a record is proof of the company’s 
effort to “Save Manpower for War- 


power.” 
* 


>>> A CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
for attaining a _ better-than-average 
safety record during the past year 
has been awarded the employees of 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce. 
Workers in the beater department at 
Hammermill received the Certificate 
of Honor for having gone through 
the entire year without a single lost- 
time accident. Merit certificates were 
awarded to the maintenance, finishing, 
power, and sulphite departments. 


+ 


L. W. Hutchins, president of Shel- 
don, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, Inc., 
and director of the Safety Research 
Institute, Inc., of New York City, has 
been appointed chief of the newly 
organized Education Unit in the Fire 
Defense Section of the U. S. Office 
of Civilian Defense. 

The function of this new unit will 
be to direct public education on fire 
defense. It will also serve as a co- 
ordinating agency in matters of fire 
defense een the various OCD 
divisions and between the OCD and 
other government agencies. 
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As director of Safety Research Insti- 
tute, which is active in fire protection 
education, Mr. Hutchins ee been 
closely associated with the fire safety 
field for a number of years. He is a 
member of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, the Agricultural 
Committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council, the National Safety Council, 
and a number of similar organizations. 


© 
GRASS-ROOTS DRIVE 


The National Safety Council is mak- 
ing progress tracking down the spectre 
of manpower losses through accidental 
death and injury hanging over war 
production lines. Latest and biggest 
counter-move in what is shaping up 
as a national safety movement is a 
grass-roots drive on accidents planned 
for 14 major war production centers. 

For the past several months the 
Council has been feeling out the na- 
tional accident situation. A network 
of liaison with government agencies, 
with private industry and over a hun- 
dred private organizations has been 
set up. And now, with the decks 
cleared for action, and armed by vol- 





untary contributions through the War 
Production Fund to Conserve Man- 
power, the National Safety Council is 
in a position to go to town in a big 
way. 
William A. Irvin, national chair- 
man of the fund and former steel 
executive who has emerged as the 
Nation’s spokesman for safety in 
America, will visit areas hampered by 
accidents in turning out the tools of 
war with maximum efficiency. He will 
be accompanied by Colonel John Stil- 
well, president of the National Safety 
Council, and other representatives of 
that organization. 


e 


CLAYTON BRAATZ IS 


The many friends of Clayton O. 
Braatz, formerly safety director for the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wisconsin, and more re- 
cently secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
Association; will be interested to learn 
that-on December 7 he was commis- 
sioned as Major, AUS, and assigned to 
the Civilian Personnel Branch, Head- 
quarters Services of Supply. 

Major Braatz served as general chair- 
man of the Paper and Pulp Section of 
the National Safety Council for the 
year 1941-1942. 









































The Paper Industry Safety Scores 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 
Out of 197 mills reporting for November, 18 have perfect record 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Puip and Paper Millis 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
GROUP A 
aia Paper Mills, Inc Div. *‘A” Green Wi 
The Wiicthote Oe Meridian pe 
Price Brothers & Co Ltd. Jonquiere Canada 
American Writing Paper Corp. iverside Holyoke, Mass. 
GROUP D 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. Board Mill Lisbon Falls, Me. 
Marathon Paper Mills Co Ashland Wisconsin 
snoios Voueg? Corp. Crocker Div. Holyoke, Mass. 
American iv. 
tn Beg & Paper Com” Allen Mill Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
mon 
International Paper Co. ph pal Riley, Me. 
Division |11—Paper and Board Re-Manufacturing 
ony ete bey, ae Paper Box Plant Castleton on Hudson, N.Y 
Thllmang Puls & Paper Co. Bee Ma Okahome 
B. 
Bay West Paper Co. Green Bay Wisconsin 
“November report missing—covers four months only 
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CO Aabettages of 
DE LAVAL 


Rogan Bee 
TURBINES 


Driving Auxiliari 
1 Most reliable; independent of electrical transmission 
line, generator and switchboard disturbances. 


2 Create no fire hazard; cannot short circuit; sparkless. 
3 Immune to hot or moist atmosphere. 

4 Low maintenance and attendance costs. 

5 Take the place of reducing valves. 


6 Produce practically costless by-product power from 
heating or process steam. 


7 Maintain heat balance with varying power and heat 
loads, avoiding waste of steam and unnecessary 


charges for electrical current. 
8 Exhaust free of oil or grease. 


9 Inexpensive as stand-by drives, always available 
while there is steam pressure. 


10 Speed can be adjusted over a wide range, while 
still maintaining good efficiency. 


Our engineers will supply information and advice 
upon receipt of data as to steam and power con- 
ditions in your plant. ASK FOR PUBLICATION T-3528. 


DE LAVAL Stam Tachine Co 


TRENTON, N.J. 
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Personals 


Several changes have been made re- 
cently in the organization of Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company as follows: 
George S. Balko has been engaged as 
general superintendent of Manitoba 
Paper Company at Pine Falls, Mani- 
toba; J. T. Carey, formerly general 
superintendent at Pine Falls, was 
transferred to the Thunder Bay mill 
at Port Arthur as general superintend- 
ent; J. Tremblay, day boss machine 
tender at Iroquois Falls, Ontario, was 
transferred to Pine Falls as paper mill 
superintendent; E. W. McBride, of 
the Toronto office, has been appointed 
mill manager of the Ste. Anne Paper 
Company, Beaupre, Quebec, in place 
of the late D. E. Dupuis. Frank 
Lavallee has been promoted to the 
position of paper mill superintendent 
of the Ste. Anne mill, and R. W. 
Sterns, Iroquois Falls, has been trans- 
ferred to Beaupre as resident engineer. 


e 


ONE MAN’S IDEA 
HAS BECOME THE 
BAY STATE CLUB 


A well known personality bearing a 
name identified with papermaking for 





several generations has made a vety 


special contribution to the war effort. 
William Bond Wheelwright, now con- 
nected with the advertising business, 
saw one of his ideas bloom into reality 
when on November 22 he assisted in 
the dedication of the Bay State Club, 
Boston's newest Service Men's Recrea- 
tional Center. 

Once the idea of the Bay State Club 
came to Mr. Wheelwright, he not only 
sponsored the planning and organiza- 
tion necessary to such a development, 
but he gave his own time and personal 
effort to the strenuous task of solicita- 
tion of finances, materials, and labor. 
All of this was done in a quiet, busi- 
nesslike manner without any publicity 
campaign such as that which has given 
support to many such projects. How- 
ever, on the day of the dedication, 
the real story of Mr. Wheelwright’s 
achievement was written up by Bill 
Cunningham, columnist, in the Boston 
Sunday Herald. 


Ranking high in the list of donors 
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of materials for the Club were the fol- 
lowing paper companies: 

Bird & Son, Inc. (shingles, Bric Sid- 
ing, Chromalite floor covering) 

Masonite Co. (Masonite for dadoes) 

Haverhill Boxboard Div., Robert 
Gair Co. (Wall board for walls and 
ceiling) 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. (Tiho 
bond for 100,000 letterheads) 

Carter, Rice & Co. (Strathmore 
Fiesta red, deckle-edge paper for pro- 
grams) 

And so the Bay State Club, with all 
facilities of a gentleman’s club, now 
welcomes as its guests all men in uni- 
form. Instead of a discarded idea, one 
man’s vision and persistent effort have 
been largely instrumental in erecting 
this service men’s haven. There is un- 
limited opportunity for such patriotic 


effort. 
* 


WENT. BROWN 
NOW PRODUCTION 
MGR. BROWN Co. 


Wentworth Brown has been ap- 
pointed manager of production of 
Brown Company, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, succeeding John D. McCrystle, 
who has resigned. 

Mr. Brown is the son of O. B. 
Brown, a director of this company, 
and is a grandson of the founder, 





Wentworth Brown 


W. W. Brown. He joined the com- 
pany in 1929, after graduating trom 
Andover Academy and Williams Col- 
lege, and was employed in the Bur- 


gess mill and the research department. 
In 1931, he went to La Tuque, Can- 
ada, to take charge of production at 
the Brown -Corporation mills. Mr. 
Brown serves this wholly owned Cana- 
dian subsidiary as manager of produc- 
tion and vice president, which posi- 
tions he will continue to hold in addi- 
tion to his new duties. He is also 
vice president of St. Maurice Power 
Corporation in which Brown Corpora- 
tion holds a half interest. He is ac- 
tive in the technical section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
and the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 


od 


PHILIP D. 
RESIGNS AS BOARD 
CHAIRMAN OF G-E 


Philip D. Reed, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York, re- 
signed all of his company posts Janu- 
ary 1, im order to continue his work 
in London as deputy chief of the Har- 
riman Mission. 

“In view of the indefinite duration 
of this government work overseas 
and in view also of the return to 
active service of Owen D. Young as 
acting chairman of General Electric, 
I felt that I should relinquish my 

sts as director, chairman of the 
Posed and chairman of the executive 
committee of the company. I have 
simultaneously resigned directorships 
in subsidiary companies,” Mr. Reed 
stated. 

Mr. Reed began his work in Lon- 
don last July, 1942, having been 
granted a leave of absence to the end 
of the year by his company. Both 
Ambassador John G. Winant and 
W. Averill Harriman, head of the 
mission in London, requested him to 
continue. 

° 


CAN. ASS’N OFFICER 
NAMED PULP ADMN. 


George S. Pincott, assistant secre- 
tary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, has been appointed ad- 
ministrator of wood pulp for the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. He 
succeeds C. M. Matheson, appointed 
a year ago, who asked to be relieved 
of the duties because of pressure of 
other responsibilities. Mr. Matheson, 
however, will continue to serve the 
Board as a member of the advisory 
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The 85th year of continuous operation greets 
the fourth generation of men and women who 
carry on the tradition of Hamilton Felts. The 
fathers and grandfathers of many of them 
labored here, determined to make the best 
possible felts for the varied requirements of 
the paper industry. To the challenge of global 
war they present a united front. As in every 


war in which our country has been involved, 


RENEWED! 





Hamilton Felts will do their duty. » » And as 
every soldier, sailor, marine and flyer in the 
fighting forces of the Nation is specially equipped 
for the kind of duty before him, so every 
Hamilton Felt is constructed to perform its 
special function on the paper machine. Tell 
us what kind of paper you desire to produce 
and we will provide the Hamilton Felt that will 


do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board, there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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committee of the wood pulp admin- 
istration. 

After serving in the Army during 
World War I, Mr. Pincott joined the 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Toronto, 
in 1919 as paper inspector. Latef he 
was associated with the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Mills, Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Bathurst Power & 
Paper Company. 


>b>D In 1935, Bruce Crocker left his 
connection with the Whitaker Paper 
Company, Chicago, to become Chicago 
representative for Crocker-Burbank 
Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Last month, Mr. Crocker returned to 
Whitaker Paper Company as vice pres- 
ident and manager. C. L. Buchanan, 
who has served in the capacity of 
manager since the sudden passing of 
Jack Hillyer will continue as a mem- 
ber of the sales staff. 


Sd 


Horace A. Moses was elected to the 
newly created office of chairman of the 
board of directors of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, at the annual meeting of 
stockholders. John D. Zink, who had 
been first vice president, was elected 
to succeed Mr. Moses. 

The office which Mr. Zink had held 
as first vice president is now elimi- 
nated, and the corporation will have a 
single vice president, Cassius M. 
Bryan, who has previously filled that 
ofhce. Other officers re-elected were: 
treasurer, George E. Williamson; as- 
sistant treasurer, Arthur E. Shattuck; 
assistant’ treasurer, F. M. Bridgham; 
and clerk, B. E. Stafford. The director- 
ate consists of the officers and Charles 
A. Russell of Haddam, Connecticut ; 
Horace J. Rice of Wilbraham; and 
Miss Madelyn Moses of Woodbury. 


* 


>>D Since the beginning of the 
year, Allen Abrams, vice president in 
charge of research and development, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wisconsin, has been in 
Washington, D. C., as deputy: director 
of the research and development divi- 
sion of the Office of Strategic Services. 


° 


>>> Walter L. Bubie, of Montreal, 
in charge of the forestry division 
of Consolidated Paper Corporation, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Forestry Engineers of the 
Province of Quebec when the 22nd 
annual convention of the Association 
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was held at Quebec on December 17. 
Robert Bellefeuille, of Quebec, is the 
retiring president. 

* 


D. W. Haering & Company, Chi- 
cago, announces the appointment of 
Howard B. Graves to the position of 
general manager of the company. Mr. 
Graves joined the company in 1934 
as senior technologist, and was for- 
merly the St. Louis district manager. 
His wide background in the mechanical 





Howard Graves 


engineering field thoroughly qualifies 
him for the position of general man- 
ager. 

The company’s research staff has 
recently announced the successful ap- 
plication of chrom glucosates for vapor 
phase injection in conjunction with 
ammonia for complete inhibition of 
corrosion in refinery equipment. The 
field and research engineers of the 
company also have developed a method 
of controlling corrosion in salt water 
and brines,. making possible the use 
of iron and steel pipes to replace ad- 
miralty and high alloy tubing in in- 
dustry. Research is also being directed 
to the control of high capacity corro- 
sion and additional experimental work 
is being carried out on cooling water 
and condensate corrosion control. 


+ 


>>D Director of the Oxford Paper 
Company, Rumford, Maine, and the 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company, 
Bucksport, Maine, Robert Braun has 
been elected president of the five 
Maine textile mills of New England 
Industries, Inc., including those of the 
Androscoggin Mills and the Bates and 





Hill Manufacturing Companies, all of 
Lewiston; the York Manufacturing 
Company, Saco; and the Edwards 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta. He 
succeeds the late Walter S. Wyman. 
Mr. Braun was also active in the reor- 
ganization of the Brown Company, 
Berlin, New Hampshire. 


e 


>D>Dd P. W. Foster, Jr., was elected 
vice president of the Foster Wheeler 
Corporation, New York City, on No- 
vember 23. Mr. Foster has been with 
the corporation since its organization 
in 1927, when it was formed through 
consolidation of Power Specialty 
Company and Wheeler Condenser and 
Engineering Company. Prior to this, 
he was associated with one of the 
antecedent companies, Power Specialty 
Company in the Steam Generation 
Division. 
* 


Fifty-nine years of service with one 
firm—Smith Paper, Inc., Lee, Massa- 
chusetts—and never late or absent 
from his job in all those years is the 
record left by Patrick L. O'Connell 
when he retired recently. On the day 
of his retirement, he received a per- 
sonal letter from the president of the 
company praising him for his out- 
standing record, and he was also hon- 
ored by his friends and co-workers. 

Mr. O'Connell began working at the 
Columbia mill of the company in 1883, 
at the age of 15. Eight years later he 
was put in charge of the rag room, 
where he continued as foreman for 
35 years. 

¢ 


>> General sales manager and 
manager of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
office of Sidney Roofing and Paper 
Company, Patrick W. Field has been 
appointed to the board of directors 
of the company. He has been with the 
company for the past 14 years and is 
well known in provincial construction 
circles. 
Sf 


>>» Now working in the office of 
the Paper Administrator of Canada 
on allocation of power are E. B. 
Wardle of Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Montreal, and G. F. 
Layne of Price Brothers & Company, 
Ltd., Quebec. 
Sd 


>>> The appointment of Walter S. 
Hulbig as general sales manager of the 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., of Hull, 
Quebec, has recently been announced. 
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The history of the Powell Line is 
written in the amazing evolution of 
American Industry, because for nearly 
a century Powell has been meeting 
and satisfying every demand imposed 
by each new process or development 
in the industrial world. 


Big valves, little valves . . . valves for 
high pressures, low pressures . . . for 
varying temperatures . . . for corro- 
sion resistance. Globes, gates, checks, 
reliefs, non-returns, Ys, angles . . . in 
iron, steel, bronze, pure metals and 
special alloys—Powell has them all. 


Shown here are a few examples of the 
many Powell Valves evolved by our 
Research Engineering Staff to meet 
some particular requirement. Having 
completely fulfilled it, they have 
taken their place in the Powell line. 


Today, for every known demand, 
Powell has the answer. And, as new 
problems arise in the future, Powell 
Engineering will be ready and able 
to solve them. In either case Powell 
Quality costs no more in the begin- 
ning and saves in the long run. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves since 1846 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


OM foc Shem oll 





















NOPCO’S JAS. FRITZ 
NOW WITH CHEMICAL 
WARFARE SERVICE 
Chief chemist of the paper labora- 
tory of National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Harrison, New Jersey, 
James Fritz is now with the develop- 
ment division of the Chemical War- 
fare Service at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland, with the rank of lieutenant. 
He is succeeded by Earl P. McGinn. 
Mr. McGinn has formerly been asso- 
ciated with the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, and St. Regis 
Paper Company. He is a graduate 
of the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, New York, Pulp 
and Paper, 1932. 


Sd 


>>D The appointment of W. I. Gal- 
liber as executive sales manager of the 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh, became effective January 1. 
Mr. Galliher, formerly director of 
sales, succeeds EJi Winkler, who will 
serve in the capacity of executive con- 


sultant. 
” 


>> Closely associated with the 
work of the Newsprint Association 
of Canada, G. Harold Fisk has been 
named special assistant to the News- 
rint Administrator, R. L. Weldon, 
y the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Mr. Fisk has been granted 
leave of absence by his company, 
Stevenson & Kellogg, management 
engineers, to carry out his new duties. 


* 


STAFF CHANGES AT 
NEW YORK STATE 
COLL. OF FORESTRY 


Two new appointments have been 
announced by the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New 
York. Professor Raymond G. Cross- 
man, vocational guidance counselor 
of the Yonkers High School of Com- 
merce and teacher, has been named 
registrar and assistant professor, and 
Professor Lucian P. Plumley, of the 
New York State Ranger School, was 
appointed to succeed Professor Harry 
S. Mosebrook, who was drafted in the 
Coast Guard. 

Professor Crossman succeeds to the 
office formerly held by the late Pro- 
fessor I. Laurance Lee. He is a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University, A. B., 
1926; M. A., 1931. He was an in- 
structor in business administration 
from 1926 to 1931; studied and 
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taught English under Professor Lee’s 
supervision and took training in 
Teachers’ College Graduate School, 
Columbia University. His work at 
Yonkers involved teaching, adminis- 
trative duties, entering new pupils, 
planning and scheduling the program, 
and assisting teachers. 

Professor Plumley is a graduate of 
Technical High School of Buffalo, the 
Ranger School in 1931, and the New 
York State College of Forestry in 
1935. He majored in general for- 
estry, which qualifies him for forest 
extension service in advising and dem- 
onstrating practical forestry to wood- 


land owners. 
* 


DR. LIGHT RESIGNS 
FROM BRYANT— 


Allan B. Milham has been elected 
president of the Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan, follow- 
ing the resignation from that position 
of Dr. S. Rudolph Light, who will 
continue on the board of directors, 
and serve as vice president. 

A son of W. B. Milham, one of 
the founders of the company, Mr. 
Milham was a bookkeeper at Bryant 





Allan B. Milham 


before World War I, and joined the 
purchasing department following the 
war. He was purchasing agent for 
five years, until 1925, when he was 
transferred to the sales department. 
Ten years later, in 1935, he was made 
manager of Bryant’s Imperial Division 
(coating mill). When Dr. Light was 
made president, last January, Mr. 
Milham was elected executive vice 
president and manager of the com- 


pany. 





H. A. SPENCER MADE 
DIR. OF RESEARCH 


Horace A. Spencer, technical director 


of Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, 
New York, for the past two years, was 
appointed director of research of that 
company on December 1. He has been 
connected with Knowlton Brothers for 
the past eight years. 

As director of research, Mr. Spencer 
will have charge of all of the com- 
pany’s research in the scientific field 
of paper manufacture, including the 
chemical and physical phases of paper 
productions, grades of paper, processes, 


and types of equipment. 
Sa 


>DD Assistant chief chemist at the 
Riverbend (Quebec) plant of Price 
Brothers & Company, Ltd., Keith R. 
Hymmen has been appointed chief 
chemist at the company’s Jonquiere 
(Quebec) mill. 
¢ 
>>D One of the foremost engineers 
in the field of weighing, H. W. Hem 
has joined The Howe Scale Company 
of Rutland, Vermont, as research di- 
rector. Mr. Hem was born in Kansas 
City, and acquired his technical train- 
ing there. He began his business 
career with the Strait Scale Company 
of Kansas City, in 1909. Prior to 
joining The Howe Scale Company, he 
was with the Toledo Scale Company, 
engineering department. 
° 


>>D A member of the engineering 
staff of Ontario Paper Company, 
Thorold, Ontario, W. T. Pound has 
taken a position as engineer with 
Sutton-Horsley, Ltd., Toronto. 
5 

>>D Paper mill superintendent of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall, 
Ontario, Donald R. Dick is now a 
captain in the Canadian Army. 


° 
CHANGES AT CAN. 
INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER COMPANY 

W. T. Bennett, plant engineer at 
the Gatineau (Quebec) mill of Ca- 
nadian International Paper Company, 
has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer of the company and trans- 
ferred to the head ofhce at Montreal. 
G. D. Davidson, assistant plant engi- 
neer of the New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper Company at Dalhousie, 
New Brunswick, is his successor. 

H. C. Lee, mill engineer of the 
Gatineau mill of Canadian _ Inter- 
national Paper Company, succeeds 
Mr. Davidson, and K. F. Bews, chief 
draftsman, has been appointed mill 
engineer, replacing Mr. Lee. 
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Why risk Interruptions 


IN AUTOMATIC CONTROL? 


It’s easy to play safe with 
Quick-Check Maintenance Cards! 


Have you ever considered what it would 
mean to operate your plant without automatic 
temperature controllers? More work...more 
waste ...curtailments in output! 

Foxboro now offers you an easy way to fore- 
stall neglect, or accidents to instruments that 
might necessitate such costly operation. Without 
charge, you may obtain Foxboro Quick-Check 
Cards outlining essential maintenance steps for 
each major type of instrument in your plant. 

Attached to your installations or conveniently 
filed, these 9” x 11” Quick-Check Cards map out 
an easy routine that will keep instruments oper- 
ating at top efficiency for the duration ... save 
the uncertainties of wartime replacements or 
repairs .. . help to prevent interruptions in instru- 
ment performance. Equally useful for Foxboro 
or any other standard instruments. 

Write us, specifying all different types of 
instruments you use. The Foxboro Company, 
158 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


* * * 


This typical Quick-Check Card gives complete 
instructions “in a nutshell” for easy maintenance 
of Temperature Controllers and precision Control 
Valves of any standard make. Similar cards avail- 
able for all major types of instruments. 





REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


nstruments 
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Necrolegy 


S. R. ARMSTRONG 


Samuel R. Armstrong, former vice 
president and general manager of the 
New York and Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, passed 
away December .10. 

Born in Sullivan County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Armstrong entered the 
paper industry as a youth, working for 
plants of the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Company in Willsboro, New 
York; Lockhaven, Pennsylvania; and 
Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania. Follow- 
ing the death of his uncle, M. M. 
Armstrong, part founder of the busi- 
ness, some 30 years ago, Mr. Arm- 
strong became vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the concern. 

In 1916, he built the plant of the 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company 
at Smooth Rock Falls, Ontario, and 
became general manager. Later he 
was technical advisor at the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company plant at 
Iroquois Falls, Ontario. He retired 
8 years ago. 

Mr. Armstrong was 68 years old. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, 
and two daughters. 


+ 


>>D Speaker of the Canadian Sen- 
ate, Senator Georges Parent, of Que- 
bec, passed away December 14. In 
addition to numerous other important 
positions on the directorates of various 
Canadian industrial companies, he was 
vice president of Donnacona Paper 
Company, Ltd., Donnacona, Quebec. 
He was 62 years of age, and is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


+ 


>>D Founder of the firm of M. Got- 
tesman & Son in 1886 and a pioneer 
in the pulp and paper industry, 
Mendel Gottesman passed away in 
New York City, December 16. His 
work in the charitable field was well 
known, doing most of it through the 
Tree of Life Foundation. He was 
83 years of age. Surviving him are 
four sons and one daughter. 


¢ 


CLIFFORD T. PERKINS 

Clifford T. Perkins, assistant super- 
intendent of the Westbrook, Maine, 
mill of the S. D. Warren Paper Com- 
pany, passed away December 25. He 
was 47 years old. 

Mr. Perkins was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1915, at which 
time he was employed by the Penob- 
scot Chemical Fibre Company, Great 
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Works, Maine. He later became asso- 
ciated with the S: D. Warren Paper 
Company and has been with that com- 
pany for the past 24 years. He spent 
several years in the company’s Boston 
office, later served as manager of the 
Copsecook mill at Gardiner, Maine, 
and for the past six years had been 
assistant superintendent at Westbrook. 

Surviving Mr. Perkins are his widow 
and two daughters. 


4 


ROGER WILLIAMS, SR. 


Roger Williams, treasurer and di- 
rector of Draper Brothers Company, 
Canton, Massachusetts, passed away 
December 14. He was widely known 
among the paper mills, among which 
he numbered many customers for 
papermaking felts manufactured by 
his company. 

Mr. Williams was born in Canton. 
He was graduated from Technology 
in 1895, and entered the business 
established by his grandfather in Can- 
ton. 

He was 68 years of age. His widow 
and three sons survive. 


+ 


BENJAMIN ANDRESS 
Benjamin Andress, chief engineer 
of the Algonquin Paper Corporation, 
Ogdensburg, New York, passed away 
December 28 at the age of 69. 

Mr. Andress was born in Prescott, 
Ontario, and at one time taught in 
Canadian rural schools. He became 
chief engineer at the Algonquin mill 
about 8 years ago, and previous to 
that, had been employed as an engi- 
neer on various freighters in the Great 
Lakes for about 20 years. 

His widow, one daughter, and one 


son survive. 
* 


V. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Valentine Hollingsworth, president 
of Hollingsworth & Vose Company, 
East Walpole, Massachusetts, passed 
away on ember 10. 


He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, one daughter, and a brother, 
Amor Hollingsworth, chairman of the 
board of Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Company, Boston. 


+ 


>P>D Major C. R. Townsend, of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps, is reported 
to have lost his life recently on ac- 
tive service, crossing from England 
to Canada. Major Townsend was a 
graduate forester from the University 
of New Brunswick. He was em- 
ployed by several pulp and paper com- 

anies, and did some special work for 
the Woodlands Section of the Cana- 





dian Pulp & Paper Association. He 
enlisted at the outbreak of the war 
and served three years with the Cana- 
dian Forestry Corps overseas. 


° 


Cc. K. BERGMAN 

Word has just been received in this 
country of the passing of C. K. Berg- 
man, chief of on famous Central Lab- 
oratory in Helsingfors, Finland. He 
was 61 years of age and was associated 
with the laboratory since 1919 (when 
it was still located at Abo). Under his 
guidance the laboratory, which was 
sponsored by the Technical Committee 
of the Finnish Cellulose Association, 
grew steadily and maintained a very 
efficient technical staff. 

Director Bergman was very promi- 
nent in the affairs of the Scandinavian 
Pulp and Paper Association, and was 
especially interested in the evaluation 


of pulp quality. 


>> Closing a 26-year association 
with the Bradner Smith & Company, 
paper wholesalers, Chicago, Arthur R. 
Martin, its president for the past three 
years, passed away on New Year's Day. 
Mr. Martin was 57 years of age. He 
is survived by his widow and a son. 


. 


>>D President of the Lee Paper Box 
Company and representative in the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature, Edwin 
A. Lee passed away recently in Phila- 
delphia at the age of 52. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 
ad 


JAMES SHANLY 


Manager of the paper division of 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd., at 
Kenogami, Quebec, James Shanly 
passed away on December 18. 

Mr. Shanly was born in Montreal. 
He entered McGill University to 
study engineering; however, in 1916 
he left his studies to enlist with a 
unit of the Royal Canadian Engineers, 
going overseas with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He returned to Canada in 
1919, and joined Price Brothers as 
an engineer. He had been connected 
with that firm at Kenogami ever 
since. Mr. Shanly was 46 years old. 


o 


>>D Vice president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in charge of the company’s 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield,. New 
Jersey, David S. Youngholm passed 
away recently. Mr. Youngholm had 
been associated with the company for 
more than 33 years, and was awarded 
the Silver ‘““W" Order of Merit in 
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April, 1936, which is the highest 
award given by the company in 
acknowledging outstanding service. 
He was 53 years old, and is survived 
by his widow. 

* 


ROBERT STOBIE 


Robert Stobie, former superintend- 
ent of the Winslow (Maine) mill of 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, 
passed away December 10. 

Mr. Stobie was born in Heriot, 
Scotland, and received his early ex- 
perience in the paper industry in mills 
of that area. In 1893 he became asso- 
ciated with Hollingsworth & Whitney 
in Waterville, and except for several 
years spent in the west and at the 
Gardiner mill of the company, he has 
been a resident of Winslow, serving 
the plant there as superintendent. 

He was 85 years old. He is survived 
by two daughters, Mrs. Helen Buswell, 
of Urbana, Illinois; and Mrs. Arthur 
E. Winslow, of Winslow, Maine. 


* 


>>> Vice president of the Massillon 
Paper Company, Massillon, Ohio, John 
A. Silk passed away recently. He was 
46 years old. 

- 


Cc. T. PERKINS 


Clifford T. Perkins, assistant super- 
intendent of the S. D. Warren Paper 
Company, passed away December 25. 
Mr. Perkins was a graduate of Bow- 
doin College, after which he was em- 
ployed by the Penobscot Chemical 
Fibre Company, Great Works, Maine. 
He later became associated with the 
S. D. Warren Paper Company, where 
he was employed 24 years, working 
for several years in the company’s Bos- 
ton office and later serving as manager 
of the Copsecook mill at Gardiner, 
Maine. For the past six years he had 
been assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Perkins was 47 years of age. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 

. 


>> Retired president of the Mc- 
Dowell Paper Mills, Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, Charles McDowell, 76, passed 
away at his home in Philadelphia on 
December 20. Mr. McDowell retired 
in October, 1939, after he had sold 
his interest in the company. 


¢ 


DR. H. E. HOWE 


Harrison E. Howe, editor of Indus- 
trial Engineering Chemistry and Chem- 
ical and Engineering News of the 
American Chemical Society, passed 
away at his home in Washington, 
D. C., recently. He was well known 


IT LOOKS GOOD ON PAPER 


...any way you figure! 


Watch Towmotor do its stuff in any warehouse or mill and 
you'll really get an eye-full of efficient, economical paper han- 
dling. Rolls... pulp ... bales . . . they’re all the same to 
this “one man gang.” It picks up 1000 to 10,000-pound loads, 
hustles them around as fast as 10 miles an hour . . . spots them 
or stacks them as high as 25 feet. 


You'll get an eye-full too when you translate this perform- 
ance into figures. Time saved in loading and unloading, more 
efficient use of man-power, more usable storage space—that all 
adds up to days and dollars cut from production costs. _ 


“Tomorrow” will be here before you know it. Be ready 
for it; get all the facts on Towmotor. You'll find ’em in our 
free booklet, “The Inside Story.” For your copy, write Tow- 
motor Company, 1220 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 





THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 
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for his articles and books. 
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Power Teamwork 
Victory' 
PHILLIP W. SWAIN? 


War Production depends primarily on 
materials, machines, men, and power. At 
one time or another every one of these has 
been a limiting factor—except power. We 
believe that this sufficiency of power for 
wartime needs can be maintained through 
the next two years of supreme struggle on 
the military and industrial front, if power 
engineers will bend every energy to the 
task ahead. 

All agree that the necessary pooling of 
generating capacity must be considered on 
a regional basis. In general, it is not prac- 
ticable to feed one large geographical area 
from another across natural boundaries. 

As of July 1, 1942, public supply sources 
had a total installed capacity of 45,337,000 
kilowatts. New installations during the first 
half of 1942 totaled about 1,300,000 kilo- 
watts, and will continue at about the same 
rate for the remainder of the year. By 
January 1 approximately 46,500,000 kilo- 
watts will have to carry aggregate peak 
loads of about 37,500,000 kilowatts, leaving 
an average reserve margin about equal to 
that of 1941. 

New installations under way with the 
necessary priorities total about 5,300,000 
kilowatts for operation before the end of 
1943. (Some few of these plants will not 
start until 1944.) No further building is 
authorized so our national generating plant 
will climb to slightly over 50,000,000 kilo- 
watts, and stay there for the “duration,” if 
plans are followed. 

Except in the temporary water shortage 
in the Southeast last year, curtailment of 
non-essential use and rationing has not been 
necessary, nor is it in sight this year. 

To prepare for pooling of generating 
capacity in their territories, utilities are or- 
dered by WPB (Limitation Order L-94) to 
survey the areas served, list all industrial 
plants over 100 kilowatts, establish the 
approximate number of kilowatts and kilo- 
watt hours that might be available in the 
pool, and estimate what materials and labor 
interconnection would require. 

Another part of the same order provides 
for a declaration of emergency within a 
definite geographical area when a shortage 
occurs or can be foreseen. After such dec- 
laration, operation of generating equipment 
can be dictated on the basis of maximum 
benefit to war production without consider- 
ing the usual factors of cost or safe mar- 
gins of reserve. 

The first step in maximum utilization has 
already been carried out in part. For more 
than twenty years the utilities have been 
building integrated systems with transmis- 
sion ties. These have made the reserves of 
one plant or system available to others. 

A preliminary survey made by Edison 


(1) This paper is a high-spot summary of 
a 32-page special section appearing under the 
same title in September Power, 1942. Au- 
thors of original section were Editor Swain 
and Associate Editors Tucker, Annett and 
es alt (2) Editor of Power, New York, 
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Electric Institute indicates that something 
like 3,000,000 kilowatts of non-utility re- 
serve generator capacity might be available 
from complete pooling, insofar as is prac- 
tical, of all isolated installations in the 
country. In such studies all plants under 
100 kw., all de generation, and all plants 
of disproportionately high cost are elimi- 
nated. 

There are other practical limitations on 
interconnection. Some plants with old or 
inefficient equipment may not be able to 
run at full load. Others may need all their 
capacity for war production on the spot. 
Deficiency in boiler capacity or fuel supply 
may limit maximum output. Needed re- 
pairs and lack of parts or skilled labor may 
prevent full utilization of nominal plant 
capacity. 

For feasible interconnections rough esti- 
mates of cost for transformers, switches 
and accessories average less than $20 per 
kilowatt. 

Joint operation of industrial and utility 
generators is an old story to many power 
men, but most existing interconnections 
were made primarily for economic reasons. 
Today the incentive comes from the power 
needs of the war effort. 

Tieing an industrial power plant to a 
utility system involves a lot more than 
installing transformers and connecting a 
few wires. In fact the technicalities in- 
volved in a correct tie are rather complex 
as evidenced by the fact that the section 
of which this paper is a summary devotes 
11 printed pages to some of the electrical 
and mechanical details involved. 

Too often discussions of power supply 
look upon steam wholly as a means of 
producing electricity. The error will be 
obvious to any paper-mill man and also 
to anyone who knows that American in- 
dustry consumes 50 per cent more steam 
for process and heating than do all the 
central stations for electrical generation. 

Both in peace and war the exchange of 
steam between plants is frequently dictated 
by the availability of excess waste or 
by-product fuel. Outstanding examples are 
found in the West Coast lumber mills 
whose huge output of sawdust and hog 
fuel generally far exceeds the fuel demands 
of the mills. That means either fuel or 
steam for sale. A case in point is a lumber 
mill in the state of Washington that fur- 
nishes steam to a local gas plant. 

The present major fuel-oil shortage area 
lies along the Atlantic seaboard, but the 
Middle West is affected to a lesser extent. 

Coal storage has become a matter of 
major importance. Every engineer in the 
East should learn the new tricks in this 
trade. 


For the present the fuel difficulty is 
purely one of shipping facilities, rather 
than of production. There's still plenty of 
oil and coal at the oil wells, refineries and 
coal mines,-although this condition may not 
last throughout the war. 

Thousands of plants have stocks of used 
and unused parts—valves, fittings, pipes, 
boiler tubes, shafts, pulleys, gages, etc., 
some of which may not be needed on the 
spot in the near future. As the war pro- 
ceeds such items, as well as major units, 
will be pooled for the common good. 
Already, there have been many examples of 
pooling and swapping. 

For example, an industrial plant was 
about to shut down because it could not 
obtain immediately certain spare parts for 
a traveling grate stoker. A paper mill in 
a neighboring city sold this plant its spare 
stoker parts to tide over the emergency. 

Power plants, both utility and industrial, 
must prepare to share these shortages—to 
let go men who have been considered es- 
sential—to hire and train others who might 
seem to have less than the minimum re- 
quirements for critically important jobs. 
And one power plant, too, must prepare 
to lend key men to the neighboring power 
plant to tide over some emergency. 

All this means that power executives 
everywhere must break away from lifelong 
habits and adjust their procedures to the 
requirements of war. 

Commenting on the situation, the steam 
superintendent of a large Canadian paper 
mill said that employers became too choosey 
in the days when the workers’ market was 
overcrowded. He continued, “All that is 
changing, and there is no reason at all why 
hundreds of jobs cannot be handled by men 
rejected by military service, or men over 
the age limit.” 

The time has arrived when every chief 
power engineer must be, among other 
things, a real teacher. 


Mechanization of Paper 
Packaging 
CHARLES STEVENS 


Morrow Manufacturing Company. care of 
Maxson Automatic Machinery Company 


As far as the packaging of paper products 
is concerned, it may be granted that some 
form of wrapping offers the most satisfac- 
tory means of protection. 

Mechanized packaging by wrapping ‘is 
the only means whereby the conservation 
of all auxiliary equipment may be affected. 
It is the only system that will streamline 
the entire process all the way through from 
manufacturing to shipping carrier. 

In order that a wrapped package of super- 





Some of the papers presented at the fall meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held 
at Boston, Massachusetts, September 29-October 1, 1942, 


have been abridged, and published in each issue. 


The 


final installment will appear next month. 
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imposed sheets of loose paper be secure, a 
combination of the contents and its enclos- 
ing wrapper must unite to form a rigid 
package. First, the sheets must be squarely 
stacked and held thus while the wrapper 
is secured around them. Second, the stack 
must be compressed to expel the air from 
between the sheets while in the process of 
wrapping and sealing. By this method an 
article that has no rigidity within itself 
is transformed into a solid block. Secure 
sealing further protects the package from 
distortion. 

Absolute protection to the contents must 
also involve sealing against the infiltration 
of dust and dirt. If moisture content con- 
trol is sought, secure sealing becomes fur- 
ther essential. Protection in storage against 
crushing or distortion is best accomplished 
by a square, tightly sealed package. 

The package must present the maximum 
in eye appeal after all handling in getting 
it to the user. 

To mechanize this phase of the produc- 
tion line is the last step in streamlining the 
operation of paper manufacture and fin- 
ishing. 

The Morrow-Stevens wrapping and seal- 
ing machine is now widely used throughout 
this country. 

The unit is compact, self-contained, and 
fully enclosed. It is entirely automatic in 
its operation from supplying the correct 
amount of wrapping material from roll 
stock to ejecting completely wrapped and 
sealed packages right up onto the cartoning 
bench. The packages, as they come from 
the unit, are dry and ready for finish 
packing. 

The blocks or reams of paper are slid 
into a loading magazine. From this point 
on, the mechanisms act in timed sequence 
to complete the wrapping, sealing, and 
ejecting without further attention. 

The operation is so set up that the load- 
ing magazine holds three reams, one behind 
the other. In this way, the operator pushes 
the line into feeding position. When the 
first ream reaches the proper point, the unit 
automatically starts and continues until the 
package is completed. It will again auto- 
matically stop if no stock is in the feed- 
ing position. A thousand reams may be 
fed into the unit and wrapped consecu- 
tively without interruption—then the oper- 
ator may, for example, walk away and re- 
turn several minutes later and resume feed- 
ing without touching the machine's controls 
in the meantime. 

The methods employed to guide the ream 
through the unit in the process of feed- 
ing, wrapping, sealing, and ejecting are 
self-jogging. The stack is thus maintained 
square and even. 

The stack held compressed under sev- 
eral hundred pounds pressure while the 
wrapper is sealed around it expels the air 
from between the sheets and prevents wrin- 
kling of the wrapper when it is later 
stacked. The square package, with no 
superfluous wrapper or flaps, stacks evenly 
in storage and cartons. 

Sealing the end flaps against the end of 
the ream presents a neater appearing pack- 
age at a marked saving in wrapping ma- 
terial. 

The rated production capacity is 900 
packages per hour in sizes from 8 inches 
by 10 inches through 814 inches by 14 
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permaking has been an American indus- ° 
Pa for two hundred and fifty-two years. Weaving 
textiles remained a household occupation until rela- 
tively recent times. The major growth of woolen 
manufacturing dates from the middle of the 19th 
century. Among the pioneers of this era were the 
Draper Brothers. 

At the time they first began to weave felts for paper- 
makers, they were already expert in their knowledge 
of wool and the blending of wools for various pur- 
poses. 
Three generations of papermakers have been using 
Draper Felts. You too, can depend upon 
Draper. 
Draper Felts Favor Efficiency 
DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 CANTON, MASS. 
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THANKS FOR THE 
TIP... WE'LL USE 
PALMETTO 
PACKING 


PALMETTO 


PACKINGS 
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inches inclusive; and operation records re- 
veal overall efficiency of 95 per cent to 
115 per cent. In one mill, production rec- 
ords indicate 6,000 to 6,400 packages per 
day (8 hours overall time) in above size 
range. Another mill reports 95,000 
pounds in 21 hours per day continuous 
duty month after month. Another reports 
a total cost of sealing cut sizes of 9 cents 
per 100 pounds, including wrapper, glue, 
labor, depreciation, maintenance, interest. 

In another mill, one girl feeds the ma- 


chine, one girl labels the packages as they 
travel up the chute—one girl fills the car- 
tons and one man piles the cartons and 
trucks them away. This crew of girls floats, 
and each girl is on one particular job 15 
minutes. 

Another user reports a saving of 36 to 
40 workmen each 21 hours on the wrap- 
ping and packing operation alone. This 
user also tells us that their sheet cutting 
is stepped up in the streamlining operation 
created by the wrapping and sealing unit. 





The Flow Spreader 
SAMUEL M. BRATTON! and 
FRANK M. SANGER? 


The “flow spreader” is a section of a 
paper machine to evenly spread the stock 
the full width of the machine as it ap- 
proaches the formation point, keeping the 





(1) Chief Engineer and (2) Assistant Chief 
Engineer, Pusey & Jones Corporation. 


currents under control, thereby giving the 
slice an opportunity to gage the thickness 
of the sheet without any interference from 
irregular actions such as found in the pre- 
vious methods of distributing the stock to 
the forming point. 

Articles have been published in Technical 
Association Papers 24:510-518, 651-655, 
June, 1941, where various slices and head- 
boxes have been discussed. One important 
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Fig. 7—Neoprene or rubber-lined flow spreader. 
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USE THESE VERY LIGHT 
INCH SERIES BEARINGS 


Having bores abnormally large, as com- 
pared with the outside diameter, they offer 
the engineer such important advantages as 
compactness, light weight and greater 
latitude in design. 

They are available in the “S” and “XLS” 
ball bearing series, the former starting at 
Vein. bore and the latter at 1%-in. bore, 
the complete range running up to 21-in. 
bore and 28-in. O. D. And there is the “RXLS” 
series extra light roller bearings, parallel- 
ing the “XLS” in size range. 

Why not let our engineers tell you more 
about these Very Light Precision Bearings? 


distinct series of PRE- == 
CISION Bearings, PRECISIVN BEARINGS 


embracing over 3,000 
BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST 





which describes 108 


catalogued sizes. 





NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 








Nothing Great 
Was Ever Achieved | 
WITHOUT ENTHUSIASM 


Ww Ww Ww 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


Parchment — Kalamaztroo— Michigan 
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“The Garand”. . 


OUR ARMY’S FAMED 
HIGH POWER RIFLE 


Well built, accurate and exceptionally hard 
hitting! These are the outstanding and highly 
praised features of the Garand rifle. Used by 
both Army and Marine troops, these rifles 
have won great distinction on the field of 
action. 


Hundreds of thousands of Garands have been 
made in an amazingly short period of time. 
But for the raw material producers and the 
factories—and for the men who built them, 
there had to be an abundance of water. To 
the Layne Organization fell the task of pro- 
ducing an amazingly high percentage of that 
water. The quality and dependability of Layne 
Wells and Pumps had long been proven on 
the field of action. 


Layne Wells and Pumps are backed by more 
than sixty years of outstanding success in all 
parts of the world—and even under the most 
adverse conditions, they constantly main- 
tained their enviable record of highest effi- 
ciency and long life. Layne’s activity is now 
nearly 100 percent for the war effort, but 
when peace returns, installations for munici- 
pal and private industries will be resumed. In 
the meantime, every effort is being made to 
supply parts and repair service to all existing 
installations. 


For late bulletins, catalogs and further in- 
formation, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








point has been brought out, other than the 
breaking up of the currents, why the stock 
should be conveyed to one central point— 
i.e., if more than one screen is used there 
will be just as many different degrees of 
screened stock. The plates will usually be 
slightly different, some more worn than 
others, and should the front side screen 
have new plates and the back side screen 
worn plates then there will be a difference 
in the formed sheet. The quantity of shower 
water will also vary. 

The flow spreader may be described as 
a carefully designed hydraulic nozzle. The 
opening at the slice being in the form of a 
rectangle it is necessary to start the flow 
spreader in a rectangular form by using a 
transition fitting at the inlet end to change 
the flow from a circular cross section pipe 
to a rectangular section of the same width 
as the pipe diameter and of the same area. 
The flow spreader changes this rectangular 
section progressively and gradually to the 





full width of the machine with a corre- 
sponding reduction in depth. The discharge 
area is usually less than the inlet area. The 
spreading length is according to the width 
of inlet and spreading angle within limits 
that will permit uniform spreading of the 
flow. It has been shown that a rectangular 
pipe, two opposite sides of which are para!- 
lel, and the other two diverging will pro- 
duce minimum turbulence if the angle of 
divergence is kept below a definite !imit. 
If the two parallel sides are made to con- 
verge so as to maintain the same area or 
reduce the area the divergence angle of the 
other two sides may be increased accord- 
ingly. This principle has been utilized in 
the design of the flow spreader. 

The flow spreader is made of steel or cast 
iron, two opposite sides of which diverge 
at a constant angle to full machine width, 
and the other two sides converge so as to 
give slightly decreasing area or increasing 
velocity of flow to the point of discharge to 
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Fig. 8—Flow spreader and slice on fourdrinier machine. 
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IMPROVED 
PAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CONTINUOUS ROTARY VACUUM FILTERS, 
including: 
Black Liquor (Brown Stock) Counter-Current 
Washers 
Bleached Stock Washers 
Sheet Forming Machines 
Sludge Filters 
Save-alls 
Special Purpose Filters 
FLAT SCREENS—IMPCO Low Type with Dun- 
bar (Patented) Drive 
OPEN CYLINDER MACHINES, including: 
Deckers (Single or Double End) 
Multiple Stage Washers (2, 3, 4 or 5 Stage) 


KNOTTERS 
CENTRIFUGAL PULP SCREENS 
BLEACHING EQUIPMENT (THORNE) 


PNEUMATIC MACHINES (Raw Water Filters, 
Thickeners, or Save-alls) 


TRAVELLING SHOWERS (With Hydraulically 
Operated Oscillating Nozzles) 


OPEN CYLINDER MOULDS (Brass, Bronze, Iron, 
or Stainless Steel) 


LABORATORY OR PILOT PLANT EQUIPMENT, 
including: 
Midget Filters 
Flat Screens 
Deckers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Also auxiliary equipment including Shred- 
ders, Re-pulpers, Mixers, Stock Volume- 
Metering Devices, Bellmer Agitators, etc. 


Write for additional information and IMPCO services. 
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Why stuffing boxes are giving way to 
JOHNSON ROTARY 
PRESSURE JOINTS 


















WHY are so many paper mills replacing the old stuffing 
box steam fits with Johnson Joints? For two sound rea- 
sons: Ist, The Johnson Joint ends all steam fit troubles; 
2nd, it helps to speed up plant production. 


HOW does it end all steam fit troubles? By means of a 
simple, rugged construction that never needs to be oiled, 
has no packing at all to wear out, adjusts itself auto- 
matically for varying pressure, and absorbs both lateral 
and angular misalignment without loss of operating 
efficiency. 


HOW does it speed up plant production? Partly by 
eliminating many causes of machinery shut down and 
thereby saving valuable production time. Partly by offer- 
ing a simpler, more workmanlike way to provide for 
modern, efficiency-boosting methods of syphon roll drain- 
age. 


WHY don't you take a tip from the hundreds of Johnson 
Joint users who report that the savings in maintenance 
alone quickly pays the cost of changing over. Write for 
new bulletin which shows a size and type of the Johnson 
Joint for every paper machine, calender, and corrugator. 


OVER 50,000 JOHNSON JOINTS IN SERVICE 


@ Though the Johnson Joint was 
introduced less than ten years 
ago, over a hundred paper mills 
now use or more; over fifty 
mills have purchased from 100 
to as many as 

Nipple (1), fastened to roll. Slid- 
ing collar (2), keyed (6) to nip- 
ple. Carbon graphite seal rin 

(3) and bearing ring (4), whic 

eliminate oiling. and packing. 
Spring (5). for initial ~~ 
only; joint is pressure sea 











Today's HOT WATER Answer 


+ most economical way to heat water 


ple, 
Available right now in new all 
tion, complete range of sizes and capacities. 
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STEAM can cause 





PROFIT or LOSS 


It's a matter of control. Too 
little steam slows up paper 
making. Too much causes 
paper damage. 

steam to maintain desired 
progressive temperature 
changes in the drying roll 
train, is assured by the con- 
stant use of the Cambridge 
Surface Pyrometer. This 
4 3 =o rugged and convenient instru- 
y ment accurate'y determines 
) > the surface temperature of 
‘s <4 2moving or stationary drying 
Write for bulletin 1948. 


and calender rolls. 
The Cambridge is made in a hand model and 
with the é h to reach those 
hard-to-get-at places. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC., 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


SURFACE PYROMETERS 














nities 


SKID-EM-ON 
TRUCKS 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 
4371 S. Senate Ave., indianapolis, ind. 
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Fig. 3—Flow spreader and stream flow vat. 


the slice. It is usually folded on itself to 
conserve space and rubber or Neoprene lined 
to prevent corrosion and facilitate cleaning. 
This folding on itself results in 180-deg. 
turns at the top and bottom of each pass. 
The top of each pass constitutes an ideal 
type of air trap. Air trapped at this point 
is continuously vented to the atmosphere 
by means of one or more generous sized 
pipes leading upward to a height sufficient 
to prevent flow of stock. The rubber or 
Neoprene lining provides a smooth surface 
of a character to which pulp fibers have 
little tendency to cling, and is easily 
washed. It is corrosion-proof and can- 
not contaminate or dirty the stock, and 
by preventing any contact with metallic 
surfaces insures long life for the equipment. 
All joints are carefully formed so as to 
prevent ledges or corners where stock fibers 
might hang up, or cause disturbances of 
the flow. The flow spreader keeps itself 
clean by the uniform velocity but ample 
provision is made for easy washup or in- 
spection by means of quick opening doors 
located so that all surfaces can be reached 
by a direct stream from a hose. 

Flow to the flow spreader must be in the 
machine direction, and any turns or elbows 
at right angles to machine direction must be 
followed by sufficient straight pipe or other 
means of correcting any unevenness of flow 
caused by such turns or elbows. 

When applied to a fourdrinier machine 
the flow spreader is placed directly below 
the slice and connection made to compart- 
ment just back of the slice from which the 
flow is over an adjustable dam to the slice. 
Flow spreaders have been installed on four- 
drinier machines from 100 to 210 inches 
in width, making kraft bag and wrapping, 
liner board, photographic papers, and nap- 
kin and tissue papers, at speeds up to over 
1400 fpm. Improved and more uniform 
formation has resulted from every installa- 
tion, and space around the slice conserved. 

When applied to a cylinder machine vat, 








* * 
* 7 
* * 














the flow spreader is placed under each vat 
and the discharge end connected to the vat 
by a suitable fitting of full vat width. Dis- 
charge velocity from the flow spreader must 
be reduced either in the connecting fitting, 
or in approach passages in the vat, before 
releasing into the open pond at the form- 
ing point to prevent turbulence, and this 
reduction must be at a rate below a definite 
maximum. The flow spreader will deliver 
the paper stock uniformly across the entire 
machine width and a level uniform sheet 
will be the result. Wing dams and other 
makeshifts to level the sheet are entirely 
unnecessary. 

To provide uniform dispersion of stock to 
the flow spreader and eliminate as much air 
as possible, flow to the flow spreader is 
through an upflow headbox in which stock 
is delivered from the pmup to the bottom 
of an inverted cone. It rises in this cone 
at constantly decreasing velocity and over- 
flows into an outer cone, then downwards 
in the outer cone and delivered from the 
bottom of the outer cone to the underfeed 
pipe and thence to the flow spreader. This 
provides a headbox in which no dead spots 
can exist with a quiet pond of large area 
from which a maximum amount of air can 
be eliminated. Many such installations of 
flow spreaders and upflow headboxes have 
been made on single and multiple cylinder 
paper machines making rope and kraft spe- 
cialties, chestnut corrugating boards, roof- 
ings, and folding boxboards, and results ob- 
tained have more than justified the installa- 
tion. 

The upflow headbox can also be applied 
to the fourdrinier installation; another step 
in taking out air or turbulence just before 
entering the flow spreader thereby assuring 
an even flow and air-free stock to the slice. 

On installations already in operation the 
following points have been noted: 

1) More even caliper across the sheet. 

2) Less adjustment of slice to eliminate 
wet streaks. 

3) Less flocculation resulting in better 
formation and bursting strength. 

4) Elimination of perforated boards, 
rolls, racks, and flow eveners, which ac- 
cumulate lumps thereby reducing the paper 
breaks. 

5) All wetted surfaces rubber or Neo- 
prene lined preventing accumulation of 
slime, almost entirely eliminating shutdowns 
for washup. 
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This ROGERS CC-3 Grinder 
Will Help You Get 


LONGER LIFE 


Top and Reto Slitters, 
Double Bevel Slitters, 
Splitting Knives, 
Circular Knives, 
Circle and 
Ring Shear Knives 


It is important to get maximum 
lite from knives. This easily 
operated CC-3 enables you to 
have a continuous supply of 
keenest cutting edges . . . with 
minimum removal of metal. 
2” to 20” diameter capacity. 


Send for Circular CC-3. 


Samuel C. 


ROGERS 


and Company 
165 Dutton Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 


PRECISION QUALITY SINCE _ 1887 
5 AER 0 ES LNT TRE es SG 
WATERBURY FELTS 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 


Oriskany, New York 
SS TES LL EES Se 











HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy 8S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


Consultation, reports, 
“ead peg” 
for 


construction and 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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THESE FREE 
PUMP DATA SHEETS 


SHOW HOW TO CHOOSE... INSTALL... 
OPERATE AND MAINTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
PUMPS MORE EFFICIENTLY 





Here is your chance to get a free portfolio of Goulds Pump Data 
Sheets, containing a host of facts and pointers on more efficient 
pumping. You'll find the binder extremely helpful, with easy- 
to-follow diagrams, tables, charts and formul valuable tips 
on getting the most out of your pumps for the duration. 


Elementary subjects are covered simply and clearly, to speed the 
training of new men for their jobs. Advanced technical data are 
liberally included to guide you over the tight spots in pump selec- 
tion, installation, operation and maintenance. The material deals 
with all types of pumps, not only Goulds. Each set is durably 
bound, with an extra pocket for your own notes. 





These sheets were originally intended for confidential use by 
Goulds own salesmen. Much of the material included has never 
before been made public. We offer this portfolio now in a spirit 
of all-out helpfulness to pump owners in time of war. 


As a first step, write for ome binder. If, after receiving it, you 
wish extra copies of any sheet, booklet, or the entire set, we shall 
be glad to send them to you. Address all requests to Dep’t. S. 


@ “Hydraulic Data”—8-page ref- 





These Valuable 
Folders Included! 


@ “Pump Fundamentals” —18-page 
elementary handbook on types 
of pumps, uses, and installa- 
tions. 

@ “Pump Trouble Check Sheet”— 
2-page list of symptoms and 
cures—centrifugal, reciprocat- 
ing, rotary. 

@ “Priming Methods” — 4-page 
folder describing eight best 
methods for priming centri- 
fugals. 


@3178-B 


erence folder of — 
‘ormulae—heads, 
and fittings, friction, etc. ay 


@ “New Pump vs. Old Pump”— 


@ “Boiler Feeding & Hot Water” 
—8-page pamphlet telling how 
to figure capacities, heads, 
select proper pump, etc. 

@ “Ground Weed Pulp Mill”— 
4-page folder describing prot- 
ee nae Sele 
ment and where used. 

Also eight additional sheets and 

pamphlets covering all normal 

Sey eee Ss Gb ae 


GOULDS SERVICE 
* COMPLETE - NEARBY 


GOULDS PUMPS Inc. 











@ We offer safe, 
economical solu- 
tions to all pulp 


and paper mill 


drainage problems 
with our twill 
weave, plain 
weave,sewed seam, 
and soldered seam 
wires. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WIRE WORKS 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 

















This is the tenth installment of abridgmenits of papers 

presented at the annual meeting of the Technical Associa- 

tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, held in New York City, 

February 16-19, 1942. Previous installments have ap- 

peared consecutively in each issue, except November, and 
will be completed next month. 





The Colored Materials of 
Alkaline Cooking Liquors* 


- The Gardner Richardson Company 

Since alkaline white liquors have only 
a small amount of color, it is obvious that 
the dark color of waste liquors must be 
produced during the cook by the action of 
alkali on the wood constituents. Although 
the reactions taking place are not fully un- 
derstood, recent investigations have extended 
our knowledge of the chemical process to 
a considerable extent. 

The major organic constituents of alka- 
line black liquors are fats and resins, lignin, 
oxyacids and lactones from the breakdown 
of carbohydrates, and some acetic and 
formic acids. Summarizing values for 
kraft and soda liquors as quoted by Cirves 
(Cirves, Francis J., Paper Trade J. 91, No. 
19:55-56, Nov. 6, 1930) and alkaline black 
liquor contains the following materials: 

Percentage on Basis 
of Total 
Constituent Organic Matter 
Fats and resins 1-7 
igni 50-55 








Lignin 
Oxyacids and lactones................... 30-40 


Acetic acid Trace-6 
Formic acid Trace-6 
Thus, nearly half of the organic matter 
is in the form of strong organic acids. 
Seasoned sprucewood was used through- 
out except for the study of wood species. 
The sticks were barked, reduced to 34-inch 
chips, screened, mixed thoroughly, and 
stored in bags, each containing one digester 
charge of 4722 grams of wood (oven-dry 
basis). Cooks were made in a stainless 
steel digester which was equipped for liquor 
circulation and indirect steam heat. The 
following temperature schedule was used: 
Time, hr. Temperature, C. 
25 
144 
164 
170 
» 170 
Liquor samples were taken at periodic 
intervals from 0.5 to 5.5 hours from a 
valve in the circulating line, through a 
water-cooled copper coil. The liquor ratio 























_ was 5.5 pounds of total water per pound 


moisture-free wood ; the sulphidity was 33.3 
per cent for kraft, 0 for soda. The active 
alkali was 33.3 per cent for soda, and 27 
per cent for kraft (calculated as sodium 
hydroxide). The effective alkali was lower, 
however, as considerable amounts of un- 
used alkali were removed with the liquor 
samples. These conditions produced kraft 
and soda pulps of approximately the same 


A ween g of a thesis submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements of The 
Suaeituse of Paper i ay for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Lawrence 
lege, Appleton, Wisconsin, 1941. 


lignin content which, in view of the im- 

portance of lignin in liquor color, made 

the black liquors comparable. The yields 

and lignin contents for two cooks were as 

follows: 

Cook L-2 L4 

Process Soda _ Kraft 

Yield, moisture-free unscreened 
pulp, per cent 

Yield, moisture-free screened 
pulp, per cent 

Lignin in screened pulp, per 

cent 4.01 3.54 

The alkaline black liquors used in this 
work were so highly colored that it was 
necessary to dilute them to 50 or 100 times 
the original volume before transmittance 
determinations could be made in a conven- 
tional absorption cell. If Beer's law were 
obeyed, the k values multiplied by the dilu- 
tion factor would give the same absorption 
spectra as the original liquors. When water 
was used as a diluent this law did not hold, 
the log k-wavelength curves becoming less 
steep with*increasing dilution. Under these 
conditions comparisons of color at different 
concentrations would be invalid. A _ thin- 
film absorption cell was constructed in 
which a film of undiluted black liquor was 
contained between two optically flat disks 
which were held apart by platinum shims. 
Using this cell and dilutions of different 
concentrations in the conventional cell, it 
was found that black liquors would follow 
Beer's law very closely at all wavelengths 
if they were diluted with colorless white 
liquors of approximately the same alka- 
linity and sulphidity as the original cook- 
ing liquors. Use of such diluents also pre- 
vented any errors due to pH effect on col- 
ored materials which act as acid-base indi- 
cators. The color of all separated liquor 
fractions was determined in white liquor 
solution. Unless otherwise specified, all 
k values were calculated to the original 
undiluted liquor basis and therefore are 
directly comparable. 

The white liquors used as diluents were 
colorless solutions prepared from reagent 
gtade chemicals. The color in the cooking 
white liquors was negligible when com- 
pared with the total liquor color, but would 
have been a source of error if they had been 
used for dilution. 

The determination of the organic con- 
stituents in alkaline black liquors is a com- 
plex ‘problem and complete or accurate 
methods have never been developed. The 
methods used in the analysis of these 
liquors were patterned after those by Brauns 
and Grimes (Brauns, F. E., and Grimes, 
W. S., Paper Tr. J. 108, No. 11:40-43, 
March 16, 1939; Tech. Assoc. Papers 22, 
No. 1:574-577, 1939). 

Alkalinity was determined by potentio- 
metric titration. Carbohydrates were esti- 
mated by gravimetric solids and ash de- 








39.28 45.74 
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NORWOOD CALENDERS 
GIVE YOU FASTER PRODUCTION 
AND A BETTER SHEET 


you can speed your production 
and turn out a better sheet 
with Norwood Calenders, for they 
are built to run at high speeds and 
give dependable, trouble-free 
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terminations. As expected, these values 
showed no relation to color. In general, 
they verified the conclusions reached by 
Brauns and Grimes. 

The following procedure was used to de- 
termine acid-insoluble organic matter in the 
soda black liquors. 

Twenty-five cc. of liquor samples were 
pipetted into centrifuge jars and diluted 
to 75 cc. with water. Each diluted sample 
was made acid with 6 N hydrochloric acid, 
stirred thoroughly, and centrifuged. The 
supernatant liquor was filtered through an 
A-2 porous-bottom porcelain crucible, using 
suction. The decanted liquor was replaced 
with distilled water and the precipitate 
stirred. After centrifuging, the wash water 
was decanted as before. This was repeated 
until the first liquor and four portions of 
wash water were collected in the suction 
flask. In all cases, the last wash was 
colorless. If necessary, a drop or two of 
hydrochloric acid was added to prevent col- 
loid formation. This acid-soluble fraction 
was diluted to a volume 20 times that of 
the black liquor sample. To reach this 
volume, enough strong white liquor was 
added to neutralize the acid and make the 
final volume equal in strength to the cook- 
ing white liquor. This solution was used 
for determining the transmittance of the 
acid-soluble fraction of the liquor. 

Meanwhile, the precipitate was trans- 
ferred to a crucible, whefe it was washel 
with water until the filtrate was neutr d 
to litmus paper. This required a wek 
or more but was necessary to prevent the 
formation of a dark horny substance on 
drying. After thoroughly washing the pre- 


cipitate could be dried to a brown, crumbly 
powder. When the washing was finished, 
the precipitate was dried at 105 C. to con- 
stant weight in a weighing bottle. 

The precipitates weighed were mostly 
lignin, but were contaminated by acid- 
insoluble carbohydrates, extractives (such 
as resin acids), and, in kraft liquors, small 
amounts of free sulphur. The amount of 
lignin in these precipitates was determined 
by a methoxyl determination. The methoxyl 
content of purified lignin from black liquor 
was found to be 14.7 per cent for soda 
and 14.42 per cent for kraft. Using these 
values, the lignin content of each liquor 
sample was calculated from the weight and 
methoxyl content of the acid precipitate. 

An exception to this procedure was made 
for the 5.5-hour liquors. -Apparently the 
low methoxyl contents of these precipitates 
were not representative of the lignin. Ac- 
cording to Brauns and Grimes (Brauns, 
F. E., and Grimes, W. S., Paper Trade J. 
108, No. 11:40-43, March 16, 1939; Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 22, No. 1:574-577, 1939), 
lignin may be partially demethylated by 
severe cooking. For this reason, the meth- 
oxyl contents of the 4.5-hour liquor were 
used as an approximation in calculating 
lignin content of the 5.5-hour liquors. 

In the study of kraft cooking a further 
separation of the acid-insoluble material 
was made in an attempt to obtain more in- 
formation about this fraction. The precip- 
itation and washing in the centrifuge jar 
were carried out as for the soda liquors. 
A method was devised for extracting the 
ether-soiuble material from the precipitate 
before drying and weighing. The ether 
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extract was divided into aliquots. One 
part was evaporated, dried, and weighed. 
The other was extracted with white liquor 
in a separatory funnel, the color gone en- 
tirely into the alkaline solution. The white 
liquor solution of the ether-soluble mate- 
rial was then used for a transmittance de- 
termination. 

The dry ether-soluble fractions had meth- 
oxy! contents of 11 to 12 per cent. Evidently 
they contained a large proportion of lignin 
in addition to the resin acids, fats, waxes, 
and other acid-insoluble extractives. 

Several of the liquor samples were heated 
for 3 hours at 170 C. in a stainless steel 
autoclave to determine the effect of heating 
on the color and chemical analysis. Air 
was replaced with nitrogen to prevent ox- 
idation effects, and precautions were taken 
to keep the volume on a quantitative basis. 
A wax bath was used to prevent burning. 
Except for the 0.5-hour liquors (which con- 
tain little lignin), the liquors are darkened 
markedly by heating. The analyses showed 
a decrease in the weight of lignin which 
could be recovered by the analytical method. 
This explains the apparent decrease in the 
lignin content of the black liquor during 
the last hour of the kraft cook. The re- 
heated kraft liquors show decrease in the 
methoxyl content and a slight increase in 
the amount of ether-soluble material. 

The 2.5-hour liquor samples contained 
large amounts of lignin, yet they had not 
undergone such severe heating as the later 
samples. These liquor samples were used 
for the preparation of purified soda and 
kraft lignins (alkali lignin and thiolignin). 
This was done by precipitation with acid, 
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solution in dioxane, and precipitation in 
ether as described by Ahlm (Ahlm, C. Ed- 
ward, Paper Trade J. 113, No. 13:115-119, 
Sept. 25, 1941). The products were finally 
washed with petroleum ether and dried at 
room temperature for several days in a 
vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid. The 
dry products were light cream or tan, but 
gave highly colored alkaline solutions. 
Solutions were made of alkali lignin in 
soda white liquor and of thiolignin in 
kraft white liquor. Part of each solution 
was analyzed optically and chemically; the 
other part was heated 3 hours at 170 C. 
and then analyzed. The following methoxyl 
contents were determined for these prepara- 


tions: 
Methoxyl 
(per cent) 
Soda Kraft 
Precipitate from black liquor..14.31 13.95 
Purified lignin: 
Original 14.65 14.42 
Precipitated from white 
liquor 
Heated 3 hr. in white liquor, 
then precipitated -............. 15.34 13.27 

After heating, only 79.2 per cent of the 
soda lignin could be recovered by the acid 
precipitation. Analysis of the white liquor 
solutions of kraft lignin shows that, after 
the ether-dioxane precipitation, the analyt- 
ical method recovered 93.3 per cent of the 
thiolignin; the remaining 6.7 per cent was 
contained in the acid- and ether-soluble 
fractions or was lost mechanically. How- 
ever, after cooking the purified lignin in 
white liquor, only 72.2 per cent could be 
recovered, about 20 per cent becoming 
ether soluble and 8 per cent acid soluble or 
lost. Thus it appears that, if black liquors 
are heated in the absence of the pulp, 
lignin is degraded faster than in an actual 
cook. Further, if lignin is cooked in white 
liquor with no other organic material pres- 
ent, the degradation is still faster. 

In the preparation of purified lignin two 
other fractions were obtained. A small 
amount of carbohydrate material which 
had not been degraded sufficiently to be 
acid-soluble was filtered from the dioxane 
solution of the lignin. After washing with 
dioxane, this material was white and pro- 
duced no mieasurable color in white liquor 
solution. The other fraction was the di- 
oxane-soluble material which did not pre- 
cipitate in ether. Its color and amount 
were very close to the values obtained for 
the ether-soluble fraction in the analysis of 
kraft liquors. In the investigation of soda 
liquors a portion of this material was 
heated in white liquor solution. It did 
not darken as the lignin did in this treat- 
ment. 

Absorption coefficients of the fractions 
investigated show that lignin is darkened 
but is not changed in hue by heating with 
white liquor. They also show that a large 
part of the total liquor color is accounted 
for by the lignin. 

If the color determinations were accu- 
rate and if none of the fractions changed 
in color during the chemical separations, 
it should be possible to add the absorption 
coefficients of these three major fractions 
and obtain the values for the whole liquors. 

When this was done, the agreement was 
found to be quite good, and it can be con- 
cluded that the absorption coefficients *de- 





14.16 14.33 








termined for the separated fractions repre- 
sents the color of these materials as they 
occur in black liquor. 

Kraft lignin remains constant in color 
throughout most of the cook, yet is con- 
siderably darker than soda lignin. What- 
ever the cause of the color difference 
(probably the introduction of sulphur into 
the lignin molecule) this indicates that the 
reaction must be almost complete by the 
time the lignin is dissolved. The data 
show that when isolated black liquors are 
heated, the increase in color is caused by a 
change in the color of the lignin. 

The color of the kraft black liquors 
changed slightly with time, but not enough 
to interfere with the experimental work. 
The soda liquors, however, changed greatly 
on aging. The reaction was fairly rapid 
for diluted solutions, the color reaching 
an equilibrium after 3 weeks. The color 
variations were traced to two sources. The 
hue of the lignin was slightly altered, the 
log k-wavelength curve rotating around 
wavelength 470 mw. The major change, 
however, was a decrease in the absorption 
coefficient over the whole spectrum for the 
liquor samples taken early in the cook. 
This indicated that an unstable colored ma- 
terial was disappearing. It was found that 
this fugitive color reached a maximum at 
one hour and was completely destroyed by 
one hour of cooking after maximum tem- 
perature was reached, by reheating the 
liquors, or by aging diluted liquors. Be- 
cause the rption coefficient of the lignin 
did not change at 470 #, k at this wave- 
length was used in following the course 
of the cook. The use of aged solutions 
for color determinations eliminated inter- 
ference from the unstable color. 

Comparative kraft and soda cooks were 
made on several species by the pulping 
class of The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Transmittance readings for 100 to 1 dilu- 
tions with white liquor for the final liquor 
samples from kraft cooks show that the 
widely different extractives in spruce, jack 
pine, and loblolly pine are of only minor 
importance in liquor color. 

Absorption coefficients furnish one fur- 
ther comparison of the liquors. The ether- 
soluble material from the lignin precipi- 
tate is nearly the same for kraft and soda 
and for both species; the acid-soluble color 
however, shows a sharp difference between 
the two processes, and close similarity for 
the two woods in either process. This in- 
dicates that the wood constituents from 
which this acid-soluble color is formed are 
available in either spruce or jack pine. 
Since spruce has only a negligible amount, 
if any, of tannins and phlobatannins, these 
materials evidently do not contribute much 
acid-soluble color in alkaline cooks of these 
commonly used woods. It has already been 
shown that this color does not come from 
lignin; it could be composed of humic ma- 
terial formed from sensitive carbohydrates. 

Alkaline black liquors are so dark that 
direct examination is useless. However, 
since the hue does not change, a single 
transmittance measurement at an effective 
wavelength between 450 and 500 » would 
give all the information of any value in 
comparing liquor samples. This could be 
made on a water dilution (about 100 to 1) 
by a simple photometric system. 

Because of the use of black liquor as 
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make-up and the normal variations in wood- 
liquor ratio, it would not be feasible to 
attempt to cook to a definite transmittance. 
The only practical criterion of the degree 
to which the digestion has progressed ap- 
pears to be the rate of change of liquor 
transmittance. Unfortunately, a method 
based on rate of change would be least 
sensitive near the end of the cook, and 
probably would not furnish a critical con- 
trol. Since the color of the black liquor 
does not afford any better criterion, it ap- 
pears that optical methods do not offer 
much promise for commercial control of 
alkaline cooks. 
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Although the oxidation of starch and 
cellulose has been extensively studied since 
the time of Witz (Witz, G., Bull. Rouen., 
10, 450, 1882; 11, 177, 1883), the infor- 
mation gained has been almost entirely of 
a qualitative nature and has dealt in the 
main with the physical deterioration that 
oxidation causes in textiles. Further prog- 
ress in the field would be helped by an 
increased ability to characterize oxystarches 
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and oxycelluloses and to differentiate those 
produced by one set of oxidizing conditions 
from those produced by another. This prob- 
lem resolves itself into a need for more 
chemical analytical methods with which to 
estimate the various kinds of oxidation en- 
countered in practice. 

The present article is restricted to the 
estimation of the dialdehyde mode of oxi- 
dation which was found by Jackson and 
Hudson (Jackson, E. L., and Hudson, C. S., 
J. Am. Chem. Soc. 59, 2049, 1937; 60, 989, 
1938) to be the dominant product formed 
by periodic acid. These authors found that, 
for example, periodate oxystarch gave 22 
and 33 per cent yields of erythrose and 
glyoxal, respectively, on acid hydrolysis, and 
also were soluble in methanolic hydrogen 
chloride. These observations suggested that 
methanolysis should produce methylerythro- 
side and glyoxal tetramethyl acetal. The 
latter was readily estimated quantitatively 
since it was volatile in steam. (Grangaard, 
D. H., and Purves, C. B., J. Am. Chem. 
Soc. 61, 428, 755, 1939). Methanolysis, 
followed by a steam distillation from an 
aqueous alkaline solution (to retain any 
acidic substances) was therefore expected to 
isolate the tetramethyl acetal and thereby 
provide a quantitative estimation of the 
dialdehyde type of oxidation. Acetals are 
stable in aqueous alkali although unstable 
in aqueous acid. 

Davidson (Davidson, G. F., J. Text. Inst. 


- 31, T81, 1940; 32, T109, 1941) has pointed 


out the sensitivity of periodate oxycellulose 
to weak alkali and unpublished data show 








that yarn oxidized with periodate rapidly 
decreased in tensile strength even when kept 
in water at 25 C. and buffered to pH 7.0 
with 0.5 M sodium acetate. 


Oxidations with Periodate 


Starches Used 

A high grade commercial potato starch 
with 0.23, 0.55, and 14.9 per cent ash, 
nitrogen, and moisture, respectively, was 
used without further purification in pre- 
liminary work. Soluble starch was made 
from it by digestion with 0.5 per cent 
ethanolic hydrogen chloride according to 
Baird, Haworth, and Hirst (J. Chem. Soc., 
120, 1935) and was purified by precipitat- 
ing the aqueous solution with alcoho!. The 
product stained clear blue with iodine and 
after drying in a desiccator had 0.19 per 
cent ash and 1.7 per cent moisture. Sample 
weights were corrected for these impurities. 


Oxidation of Starches with Periodate 

Sodium paraperiodate, NagH2IOg, was 
used in experiments run on the acid side, 
and potassium metaperiodate, KIO4, in 
those on the alkaline side of neutrality. The 
oxidizing agent (0.01 mole) was dissolved 
in 400 cc. of either a molar acetate or a 
molar phosphate buffer. This buffer was 
sufficient to limit the change in pH during 
the oxidations to less than 0.1, as measured 
on a glass electrode. A bath at 25 + 0.5 C. 
maintained the temperature of the solu- 
tion, which was mechanically stirred while 
0.002 mole (0.324 gram, corr.) of the 
soluble starch was added. 

The disappearance of periodate in the 
solution was followed by a slight modifi- 
cation of Fleury and Lange’s method (Fleury, 
P. and Lange, J., J. Chem. et pharm., 27 
196, 1933). Aliquots, 15 cc., were pipetted 
into exactly 10 cc. of N/10 arsenious oxide 
solution to which 1 cc. of 20 per cent potas- 
sium iodide had been added. This pro- 
cedure promptly stopped the oxidation by 
reducing all of the periodate. Runs made 
on the acid side were then buffered with 
a fixed amount of molar potassium car- 
bonate, those on the alkaline side with 
freshly prepared sodium bicarbonate or a 
small lump of dry ice, so that in each case 
a pH of 7.7 to 8.0 was obtained. This pH 
was necessary for the final titration with 
N/S50 iodine solution, which was carried 
out after waiting for 15 minutes. The dif- 
ference between the titration and the blank, 
expressed as X liters of N iodine, was 
equivalent to /2 moles of periodate. 


Periodate Oxycellulose 

A dewaxed, high-grade cotton linter was 
swollen in 10 per cent sodium hydroxide 
at 0 deg. C., then washed quite free of al- 
kali with water, dilute acetic acid and water, 
then dried through alcohol and benzene. 
The internal surface directly available to 
liquid reagents contained 10 to 20 per cent 
of all the hydroxyl groups in the cellulose. 

In a typical preparation, 5.02 grams 
(1 mole) were shaken at 20 C. with 7.75 
grams (0.852 mole) of sodium para- 
periodate and 175 cc. of molar acetate 
buffer, pH 4.2. The product was isolated 
after 43 hours, when 0.724 mole of perio- 
date had been consumed, and weighed 5.06 
gtams. This oxycellulose corresponded to 
0.00442 mole of oxidant per gram. 
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Estimation of the Dialdehyde Cleavage 


The sample, 0.1 to 0.2 gram, of the oxy- 
starch or oxycellulose was boiled under 
reflux for 18 hours with 25 cc. of methanol 
containing 2.5 grams of hydrogen chloride 
gas. After cooling, the solution was made 
alakaline with 20 cc. of nearly saturated 
sodium methylate in methanol and the 
volume was adjusted with methanol to 52 cc. 
The alkaline solution was quantitatively 
transferred to a 500-cc. distilling flask with 
exactly 300 cc. of an aqueous solution con- 
taining 6.5 grams of sodium chloride and 
1 gram of sodium hydroxide. A water con- 
denser was used in the atmospheric pressure 
distillation and the first, second, and third 
100-cc. volumes of distillate were collected 
separately. Water, 100 cc., was then added 
in one portion to the still and a fourth 
100 cc. of distillate was collected. A 50-cc. 
aliquot of each of the four distillates was 
diluted with an equal volume of 2N hy- 
drochloric acid and hydrolyzed by heating 
for one hour on the steam bath. 

After the methanolysis of the periodate 
oxystarch or oxycellulose sample, and the 
steam distillation to give four fractions of 
distillate, the glyoxal tetramethyl acetal and 
the cyclic acetal were separately estimated, 
as glyoxal, by independent 2, 4-dinitroph- 
enylhydrazine and colorimetric methods. 
These two methods checked each other well 
except in the case of the third plus fourth 
fractions of the distillate from oxycellulose. 
This discrepancy amounted to about 5 per 
cent of the total recovery. 

Some preliminary estimations were carried 
out on oxycellulose prepared by potassium 
persulphate in presence of silver nitrate at 
pH 3.7 and 25 C., by acidic hypochlorite, 
by acidic permanganate, by dilute nitric 
acid, by dichromate at pH 1.1 and 25 C. 
and by alkaline hypobromite. The perman- 
ganate product gave traces of glyoxal which 
were too small to estimate quantitatively 
while all the other results were entirely 
negative. 

With periodate oxystarch, the yield of 
glyoxal tetramethyl acetal was independent 
of the time of methanolysis from 3 hours 
onward, provided that the concentration of 
hydrogen chloride was kept constant. When 
the time of methanolysis was 16 to 18 
hours and the acid content was varied above 
a certain minimum concentration, the yields 
of the tetramethyl and the cyclic acetal 
varied inversely in such a way that the 


total recovery retained its proper value of 
about 90 per cent. It is therefore possible 
that one or more équilibria exist between 
methylerythroside, glyoxal tetranmethyl ace- 
tal, and the cyclic acetal and that the 
amount of the latter increases with the 
hydrogen chloride concentration. 
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While control of microorganisms for 
economic reasons is sometimes considered 
as quite separate from the type of control 
that is utilized for the purpose of pro- 
ducing paper and paperboard of low 
bacteriological content, such a distinction 
is basically rather tenuous. While, in the 
latter instance, preventive and control 
measures are applied more carefully, 
thoroughly, and systematically, the gen- 
eral procedures and objectives are similar 
for both purposes. Mills that follow a 
policy of thoroughness with respect to 
cleanliness and. prevention of microbio- 
logical development, are usually successful 
in materially reducing bacteriological counts 
in finished products and in avoiding eco- 
nomic losses due to microorganisms. It is 
generally true that where mills fail to 
establish effective control over microorgan- 
isms, as reflected in high counts of paper 
or board, they almost invariably neglect 
or overlook one or more sources of micro- 
biological growth. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, however, that where mills 
are successful in preventing colonization 
or build-up of growth at these points, 
made possible through careful and thorough 
control procedures, reductions in bacterial 
counts are obtained with fair consistency. 

Several of the largest producers of paper 
and paperboard used in the packaging or 
handling of perishable foods, have been 





working toward the manufacture of es- 
sentially sterile products, that is, products 
which show by standard methods of bac- 
teriological analysis, that viable microor- 
ganisms are practically absent or that so 
few are present as to render accurate 
counting by plating methods nearly im- 
possible. 

The thicker sheets, used for the ends 
of some containers, have usually yielded 
somewhat lower counts than body or side 
wall stock. Differences between low and 
high caliper boards may be observed 
among some mills that exercise uniformly 
good bacteriological control and maintain 
high quality standards in selection of raw 
materials. Products from plants that suc- 
ceed in practically sterilizing their pulps 
through the use of approved germicides 
and heat, do not always reveal significant 
variations. 

Studies have been made of the reasons 
for consistently high or uniformly low 
bacterial counts in pulp, paper, and paper- 
board. The operations investigated, which 
cover fifty mills selected at random, include 
plants manufacturing groundwood pulp, 
chemical pulps, newsprint, low grade spe- 
cialties, book and bond, chipboard, wrap- 
pers, and container board for food packag- 
ing. The microorganisms that are responsible 
for high counts in pulp, paper, or paper- 
board usually come from one or more of 
the following sources of growth: 

1) Raw water supplies 

2) White water system 

3) Starch in dry form or in suspensions 
or solutions 

4) Fermentable 
calender water 

5) Calender water boxes containing de- 
composable materials 

6) Raw materials used in processes of 
manufacture 

7) Groundwood stock 

8) Pipe lines 

9) Places in a system where stock or 
white water stagnate, as in pockets, elbows, 
dead ends, or during storage. 

Some bleached and unbleached chemical 
pulps yield bacterial counts of many thou- 
sand colonies per gram. Such counts, 
which may run as high as 200,000 and 
400,000 colonies per gram, are usually due 
to the use of process water containing a 
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the complete range of Jones Herringbone Speed Reducers 


OU will find this 128-page catalog of Jones 
Herringbone Speed Reducers helpful in the 
selection of reducers in accordance with A.G.M.A. 
recommended practice for all con- 

ditions of service. Jones Herring- 

bone Speed Reducers are built in 

single, double and triple reduction 

types and in every standard ratio 





in ratings ranging from 1.25 H.P. to 440 HELP. 
All these reducers have heat treated gears, 
ground shafts and are mounted with anti-friction 
bearings throughout. Liberal stocks are carried to 
facilitate shipments. 
Catalog No. 70 will save you time and effort in 
laying out drives that call for Herringbone gears. 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.. 4439 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL STEELS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


S-301 Paper Cutting Knives 

for finer, faster, cleaner cutting 
T-18 Chipper Knives 

for high speed and heavy cuts—uniform chips 
Rotary Stop Cutters — Barker Knives 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 1350 Columbia Road, Boston, Mass. 
127 South Green St. Chicago,IL 6520 First Ave.,South Seattle, Wash. 





228 First St. San Francisco,Cal. 311 S.W. First Ave. Portland, Ore, 
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Pehed wil money-saving 
data on de-scaling equipment SAFELY/ 


The next time you de-scale your water-circulating or 
water-cooled equipment, do it the SAFER, easier Oak- 
ite way. This manual gives details . . . tells how Oakite 
Compound No. 32 helps you conserve man-hours, in- 
crease operating efficiency, save money in removing 
lime-scale deposits from cylinder wires, screen plates, 
Fourdrinier wires, suction press rolls, vacuum pumps, 
digesters, evaporators, Diesel engines, ammonia condens- 
ers, heat exchangers. Get your FREE copy NOW! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. 8. and Canada 


OAKITE es CLEANING 
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large number of bacteria. These pulps are 
sometimes relatively free from bacteria but 
may contain many mold spores and even 
discoloration or spotting caused by the 
growth of these organisms. 

Groundwood is rich in food substances 
available to bacteria, yeast-like fungi and 
molds. Hence, the problems of controlling 
the growth of microorganisms in ground- 
wood pulp and preventing fermentation 
processes from taking place, are unusually 
difficult. Some mills that manufacture 
groundwood are successful in substantially 
reducing bacterial counts throughout the 
entire system, while others not only fail 
to do so, but transfer to other mills that 
purchase this pulp, the microbiological 
growths that develop. 

Certain kinds of secondary stock contain 
a miscellaneous microbiological flora that 
varies widely in the total number of or- 
ganisms present. Samples of old news 
often vary from a few hundred to 2,000 
colonies per gram, while mixed waste pa- 
pers sometimes yield counts of 50,000 to 
300,000 colonies per gram. 

In cases where fibrous raw materials 
contain an abundance of microbiological 
growth, it is necessary to employ germi- 
cidal treatments at beaters or beater chests. 
While, in this way, the number of or- 
ganisms present in pulp systems can be 
reduced and their development prevented, 
it is sometimes impracticable, particularly 
in the manufacture of chipboard, to es- 
tablish strict microbiological control. Some 
chipboard mills are so situated that fairly 
effective microbiological control can be 
achieved. It is possible and most desirable 
for all mills to prevent objectionable con- 
tamination of fibrous materials obtained 
from plants that are in a position to co- 
operate by employing preventive and san- 
itary procedures. When microbiological de- 
velopment in pulps utilized by a mill is 
due to its own carelessness in handling or 
storage, the situation can usually be more 
readily remedied. 

The majority of the mills that report 
difficulty in securing satisfactory bacterial 
counts in finished paper and paperboard 
either neglect to maintain constant super- 
vision and consistent treatments of raw 
water supplies or overlook the fact that rela- 
tively few aggressive, slime-producing mi- 
croorganisms in fresh water are capable of 
multiplying and colonizing in mill systems. 
Situations such as this tend to nullify the 
beneficial effect of the other treatments 
utilized. 

The importance of the bacteriological 
content of calender water to paper and 
paperboard counts is obvious. Calender 
water boxes should be kept clean and not 
allowed to develop slime. Damming ma- 
terials are sometimes allowed to ferment, 
producing undesirable odors. Water boxes 
often contain dirt, fiber, oily residues and 
waste. The use of contaminated and fer- 
mentable solutions at water boxes, such as 
starch or soapy waxes, is a direct cause of 
unusually high counts in paper and paper- 
board. A few mills take whatever precau- 
tions may be necessary to maintain low 
bacterial counts in all calender water util- 
ized. The majority are partly successful in 
this but fail to properly control the de- 
velopment of microorganisms in all of the 
calender water boxes used. 

In some instances the troubles which 





mills encounter have their origin in the 
condition of pipe lines. The situation is 
often accompanied by difficulties involving 
stagnation of white water or stock in rel- 
atively inaccessible places, dead ends, pock- 
ets, elbows, and during storage. Bacteria 
develop which produce objectionable odors 
and form products that are deleterious to 
efficient operation and high quality paper 
and paperboard. 

Storage and handling of recirculated 
white water produces conditions that fre- 
quently result in distribution of microbio- 
logical growths throughout the mill. If 
process water is reused without storage, 
and is chemically treated to remove micro- 
organisms, these supplies are usually satis- 
factory. Main storage chest or tanks are, 
however, a common source of abundant 
microbiological development. White water 
picks up growths, as it passes through pipe 
lines and other parts of a mill system, 
sometimes consisting of resistant types of 
microorganisms which persist and finally 
appear in finished products. Fresh stock 
receives abundant contamination from such 
water, initiating or aggravating troubles 
that often prove serious. If white water 
containing starch is used in mill processes, 
the reused water becomes an even greater 
hazard to satisfactory operation and effi- 
cient microbiological control. This water, 
as well as broke stock containing starch, 
should receive proper chemical treatment 
in order to avoid trouble when white water 
and stock pass through pipe lines and into 
the mill system. Groundwood white water 
is an uftusually prolific source of microbi- 
ological growth and, unless properly han- 
dled, presents some unusually difficult 
problems. 

The various factors which influence the 
survival of microorganisms in pulp, paper, 
and paperboard under the lethal effects of 
heat and chemicals employed by mills, are 
not well understood. It is true that, as 
the methods used by mills to eliminate 
microorganisms increase in effectiveness, 
the flora that remains tends to become 
restricted to a relatively few heat resistant 
species and varieties of bacteria. It has 
been found, however, that where micro- 
biological growths in mills systems are 
allowed to develop abundantly, a consider- 
able number of miscellaneous types of 
organisms are able to withstand chemical 
reagents and even the effects of machine 
dryers. We have evidence as to the ability 
of such a flora to persist in pulp suspen- 
sions during prolonged exposure to the 
high temperatures maintained in hot pulp 
systems—i.e., 65.5 C. (150 Fahr.) to 
82.2 C. (180 Fahr.) and also in the fin- 
ished paperboard produced, which some- 
times yields bacterial counts that are be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 colonies per 
gram. 

Under certain conditions, microbiological 
analyses of paper or paperboard may yield 
considerable information as to the effective- 
ness of the control measures utilized by 
these mills. While the laboratory methods 
now available for testing finished products 
are not, in themselves, sufficiently critical 
to provide all of the essential information 
in pulp and paper microbiology and plant 
sanitation, such procedures are helpful in 
determining, in a general way, the condition 
of these products and the precautions taken 
in their manufacture. 
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90% and 95% LESS! 


Last year, one of our Paper Mill members achieved 
a 50% reduction in Accident Frequency and a 95% 
reduction in Accident Severity as compared with 1940. 


This means man power conserved—operating ex- 


What enabled them to achieve these outstanding 
results? Full details await a request on your Com- 


Paper and Pulp Section 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Three-Valve Tilt Trap 

A three-valve tilt trap for variable pres- 
sures has been announced by the W. M. 
Acker Organization, Cleveland, Ohio, as an 
addition to its line of deaerating systems 
for steam drainage and boiler feeding. The 





construction of female trunnion supported 
on center bearings, and male steam and 
water ends, relieved of any weight carried 
on the packing, is the same as that used on 
the basic Acker return and ‘non-return 
tilt traps. 


Portable Electric Hoist 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia Division, Philadelphia, has 
announced the Midget King Electric Hoist. 
This hoist, made in ¥%, %4, \Y% and 1 


a 





ton capacities and in both a-c. and d-c. 
models, can be carried around a plant 
with little effort. A place to hang it and 
an electric outlet to plug into are all that 
is required to put it into service. 


Air Driven Mixers 

Three heavy duty air driven mixers 
(Models AY-33, AY-100, AR-100) have 
been announced by Mixing Equipment Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. With a top motor speed 
of 1800 rpm. in each case, the top speed 
of mixer shaft of Model AY-33 is 400; 
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AY-100, 431; and AR-100, 1800. The re- 
spective size of propeller is 8 in., 12 in., 
and 5 in.; the respective shaft diameter, 
¥% in., Y% in., and % in. Maximum shaft 





length for both Model AY-33 and AY-100 
is 60 in.; of AR-100, 48 in. Shaft and 
propeller materials include stainless steel, 
plain steel, Monel, bronze, etc. 


Ready-Mixed Floor Patch 
Flexrock Co., 23rd & Manning Sts., 
Philadelphia, has announced a ready-mixed 
floor patching material that enables con- 
crete floor repairs to be made quickly 





and the repaired area to be put back in 
service as soon as the repair job is finished. 
The product, designated as Imnstant-Use 
Resurfacer, requires no special skill to 


apply. 


Truscon Laboratories, Caniff and 
G.T.R.R., Detroit, has announced Opaltone 
as an oil-resin emulsion wall coating that 
is remarkably washable. Made in eight 
pastel shades and white, the paint requires 
no primer or sealer; has no objectionable 
odor; hides most surfaces in one coat; 
and may be applied with roller, brush or 
spray. 


Processing Material for 
Fiber 

National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J. has announced Nopco 2211 as a 
processing material for use in the cooking 
of rags, raw cotton fibers, and other fibrous 
materials for paper. According to the manu- 
facturer, the use of Nopco 2211 has aided 
materially in wetting the raw fiber during 
the loading of the cooker, and in remov- 
ing naturally occurring impurities such as 
waxes, pectins, stem particles, and oils 
which may have been used in textile proc- 
esses; also, in lessening the reddish stain 
sometimes present after cooking, in reduc- 
ing cooking time, and in reducing the 
amount of chlorine needed for bleaching. 


Low Pressure Flow 
Transmitter 

Cochrane Corp., 17th & Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, has announced a low pressure 
flow transmitter, the Style H, for use in 
conjunction with standard Cochrane electric 
meter receiving units. This transmitter is 
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designed specifically for the measurement of 
low static pressure gases and for differen- 
tials of 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 inches of water. 
Ease of accessibility to the transmitter in- 
terior permits thorough cleaning of all parts. 
Standardization of design permits altering 
the differential by changing displacer and 
amount of mercury in central reservoir. 


Bulletin Display Cabinet 

A bulletin display cabinet, known as the 
M. S. A. Tell-Board, has been announced 
by Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock, 
Thomas, and Meade St., Pittsburgh. Con- 
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structed of white pine, Masonite, and glass 
in an overall size of 32 in. x 25 in. x 314 
in. (inside depth 2 in.), finished in two- 
tone green enamel, and iluminated by two 
incandescent lamps mounted inside top of 
cabinet, the unit is designed for better dis- 
play of safety and morale posters, instruc- 
tions and special messages. 


Portable Gas Exhauster 
Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc., 1206 
Grove St., Irvington, N. J., has developed 
a portable exhauster for use in eliminating 
gases, fumes, etc., from closed-in places. 
Weighing only 70 lb. and powered by a 





¥,-hp. ball bearing equipped motor, the 
unit sucks or blows 2,000 fpm. The de- 
sign includes adapters for three 4-in. noz- 
zles or four 3-in. nozzles for flexible hose 
connection, and caps for closing the nozzles 
when not in use. The entire unit can be 
hung into a small manhole. 


Pump Tank Fire 
Extinguisher 


American-La France-Foamite Corp., EI- 
mira, N. Y., has announced a new self- 
contained pump tank fire extinguisher for 
use on incendiary bomb fires. Made in 
two sizes, 5 gal. and 214 gal., the pump 





has an over-sized air chamber (assuring 
minimum pulsation, a steady pressure, and 
a more constant stream), and a range of 
30 to 40 ft. It is equipped with a 26 in. 
hose. Both sizes are approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories with a Class A-1 
rating, under the Emergency Alternate Spec- 
ifications. 


MORRIS MACHINE 








Not a Claim, 
but a GUARANTEE 


When we say that MORRIS ST-P STOCK PUMPS 
are non air-binding, this isn’t a claim, but a 
GUARANTEE. This guarantee is based on service 
records ... the actual performance of these pumps 
when handling raw waste stock, rag stock or long 
fibre stock. 


We consistently receive the most enthusiastic 
reports from paper mill superintendents about the 
operation of these pumps... their uniform deliv- 
ery ... reserve capacity . . . noiseless operation ... 
ability to handle heavy stock without air-binding, 
dehydrating, or clogging. Bulletin 176 tells the 
whole story . . . your copy sent on request. 







BALDWINSVILLE 


WORKS NEW YORK 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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The possibility of replacing jute in sugar 
bags by a home-grown fiber (urena lobata) 
is discussed. In marine cordages, bow- 
string hemp, which may be abundantly 
cultivated can be used in place of Manila 
hemp. Evidently it resists rotting by salt 
water. “Luffa,” a fiber used in oil filters 
in ships and previously imported from 
Japan, is also grown in Cuba. Sisal hemp 
(shipped to American factories) is a Cuban 
product too. Marie L. Blanco—Rayon 
Textile Monthly 23, No. 10,596 (Oct. 
1942). 


Tensile Strength and 
Moisture in Paper 

While the water sorption and retention 
in paper varies with humidity and tem- 
perature of the air, the degree of beating 
is an important factor. Paper made from 
cotton sorbs the least, and paper from 
groundwood, the most moisture. Except 
in the case of samples having 30-120% 


moisture, the tensile strength is inversely 
proportional to the moisture content. Water 
in paper within certain limits may be re- 
garded as a liquid with high viscosity. This 
does not hold however, after strong press- 
ing. Sulphate (but not sulphite) pulp 
increases in strength by wet pressing. The 
maximum tensile strength occurs at a defi- 
nite moisture content for a strongly beaten 
pressed pulp. H. Pellinen. Finnish Timber 
J. 23, No 15, 293 (1941); through C. A. 
36, 6799 (1942). 


Mannan and Starch in 


Paper 

This paper (written in Dutch) deals 
with the determination of mannan and 
starch. The latter is found by extracting 
five grams of the paper sample with 200 
ml. water and 5 ml. of glacial acetic acid 
at the boiling point, filtering, and then 
hydrolyzing the filtrate for 0.5 hour with 
10 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
determining the glucose thus formed. 





Under the conditions outlined, mannan 
does not dissolve, nor is it removed by 
30% acetic acid, 4N ammonium hydrox- 
ide, or 4 N NaOH. On the other hand 
chloral hydrate in water (in the ratio of 
8 to 5) dissolves the mannan completely. 
After concentration of the solution the 
mannan may be precipitated by ethanol. 
Adhering rosin may be extracted with 
ether. J. W. Dijk. Chem. Weekblad 38, 
329 (1941) through C. A. 36, 5647 
(1942). 


Fermentation of Waste 
Sulphite Liquors 


The waste liquors of the Balakhnin sul- 
phite pulp mill were found to be suitable 
for yeast growth, when it came to ash and 
organic matter. Interfering substances like 
sulphur dioxide and furfural could be re- 
moved by aeration and by heating. Mag- 
nesium carbonate, or a mixture of this with 
calcium carbonate, or natural dolomite and 
ammonium carbonate may be used in the 
neutralization. The best results, as indi- 
cated by absence of turbidity, and the pres- 
ervation of sugars following the neutraliza- 
tion, were obtained with ammonium car- 
bonate. This also. obviates the use of 
ammonium sulphate as nutrient. N. I. 
Proskuryakov, R. I. Grinberg, and A. S. 
Nechaeva. Sbornik Nauch-Issledovatel. 
Robot Sektora Drozhzhevoi Prom. 1939, 
56-74; Khim Referat Zhur (U.S.S.R.) 
1940, No. 9 40; through C. A. 36, 7302 
(1942). * 
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Digester Neck Rings - Blow-off Valves 
Digester Bottom Sleeves - Acid Valves 
Digester Heads - Bottom Crosses 
Strainers + Fittings - Acid Pumps - Piping 

and other equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 
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PAPER MILL OILING SYSTEMS 
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of The Paper Industry 
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S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The best for leather, rubber and 
cotton belting. 


Potter's Patent—Every Hook Guaranteed 
Manufactured and Sold by 
JEWELL BELT HOOK CO. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 
Write us for name of nearest Dealer. 





Twe Jewell Potter Belt Hooks 
in position to make belt joint. 








PULP BLEACHING COMPANY 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
EQUIPMENT FOR 

CELLULOSE PURIFICATION 
AND RELATED PROCESSES 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES — Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington. D. C. 








Coating Machine 

Patent No. 2,287,905. Howard B. Rich- 
mond, Gilbert K, Dickerman and William 
F. Thiele, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., assign- 
ors to Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., a corpo- 
ration of Wisconsin. Application January 
8, 1941, Serial No. 373,566. 8 Claims. (Cl. 
91—48). A device for coating paper which 
comprises in combination, a frame, a pair 
of rolls supported adjacent their ends in 
said frame, said rolls having their axes hori- 
zontally disposed in vertical alignment with 
the opposed surfaces adjacent each other, 
means for passing a flexible web between 
said roll surfaces, a pair of rolls positioned 
adjacent the lower portion of said frame, 
said rolls having their axes in substantially 
horizontal alignment, the opposed surfaces 
of said last mentioned rolls being positioned 
adjacent each other to provide a nip for 
holding coating material, dams carried at 
the ends of said nip to prevent loss of 
coating material from said nip, one of said 
last mentioned rolls being positioned be- 
neath said first mentioned rolls in support- 
ing relation thereto, said supporting roll 
being of relatively larger diameter than 


said first mentioned rolls whereby to sub- 
stantially prevent excess deflection of said 
first mentioned rolls, said supporting roll 
being adapted to transfer coating material 
to one of said first mentioned roll surfaces 
whereby said coating material is applied to 
a surface of said web. 


Fourdrinier Wire Stringing 
Device and Method 

Patent No. 2,290,087. Earl E. Berry and 
Lloyd Hornbostel, Beloit, Wis., assignors 
to Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., a cor- 
poration of Wisconsin. Application Janu- 
ary 6, 1938, Serial No. 183,629. 11 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—44). In combination with a paper 
making machine having a laterally remov- 
able table structure and a cantilever type 
couch roll, means for stringing a Four- 
drinier wire into an open loop adjacent the 
table structure for receiving said structure 
therein, wish-bone members attachable to 
the couch roll end of the table structure, 
pole brackets at the ends of said wish-bone 
members for receiving wire poles support- 
ing the wire in an open loop whereby the 
table structure can be run into the open 
loop of the Fourdrinier wire, the wish- 





bone members attached to the table struc- 
ture, the wire poles supporting the couch 
roll end of the wire transferred to the wish- 
bones, and the table structure with the wire 
thereon moved back into the line of the 
machine with the wish-bone members hold- 
ing the wire in space relation around the 
couch roll. 


Paper Manufacture 

Patent No. 2,289,686. Brainard E. Sooy, 
Middletown, Ohio, assignor to The Gardner- 
Richardson Company, Middletown, Ohio, a 
corporation of Ghio. Application July 7, 
1939, Serial No. 283,230. 16 Claims. (Cl. 
91—51). An apparatus of the character 
described for applying a surface coating 
material having a volatile constituent to a 
web of paper material comprising a foun- 
tain for receiving a quantity of said coat- 
ing material, means for continuously -feed- 
ing coating material from said fountain 
toward said paper web and for applying 
said coating material under predetermined 
pressure as a thin film on the surface of 
said paper web, means for controlling the 
evaporation of said volatile constituent to 
thereby provide for applying a surface coat- 
ing substantially uniform transversely and 
lengthwise of the paper web including sup- 
ply means for introducing said coating mate- 
rial into said fountain, and means for con- 
trolling the operation of said supply means 
to effect the introduction of only such quan- 
tity of the coating material as will be ap- 
plied to said paper web within a prede- 
termined limited period of time. 





Which One Is Best For You 


A SHEAR CUT OR A SCORE CUT SLITTER? 


Let Cameron answer that problem for you. Be- ~ you to make an unbiased selection. At the same 
recommend 


cause we make both shear cut and score cut 
slitting machines. Cameron engineers can help 


time we can 


the correct winding 
method for your job. Write for interesting literature. .1 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, } CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York Brooklyn, New York 
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Uncle Sam says: 
“We've got one big job todo... 
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resources .. 





duction... 


We're all in this scrap together . . . 
up the “will to win” with practically 100% of our 
. physical and mechanical. 


and we're backing 


That doesn't leave much margin for commercial pro- 
naturally. But we'll still find time to take care 


of your needs in the way of necessary repairs to your 


CoNSISTENCY REGULATORS 
METERING SYSTEMS 


Pu.tre SCREENS ° 


KNOTTERS 


Keep your present equipment in good repair and rolling. 
The metal needed for replacements can do its bit on 
the firing line, speeding the day when we can all get 
back to normal production and service. 





TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











Papermakers Attention! 
9 publications that you 
can really use! 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making................. $6.75 
G. $. Witham, Sr. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A book of 704 
pages, written for machine tenders, beater men, and other 
practical mili workers, as well as for engineers, technolo- 
gists, and executives. 





Trouble on the Paper Machine.................+. 75 
Archie MeCatlory 
blished in convenient pocket-sized edi- 
Th Bulk “rates, in groups of ten or more, 50 cents per 
copy. 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers............... 50 
PD CN ce neon cidnvescseccedoepucesses 50 
Spots and Specks in Paper...............5.20005 -50 
Murray M. Rubin and Milton L. Rubin 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1................. 50 
Harry Williamson 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2................. 50 
Harry Williamson 
Drying of Paper on the Machine................. 1.00 
B. M. Baxter 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 
POD screw anscdoccksecbcesbiheue toadewane 1.50 


Seventh Edition—latest information on all phases of arc 
welding—i308 pages—!8!0 illustrations. Standard text in 
hundreds of schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside U.S.) 


Now Available Postpaid from 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. . - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T’S RIGHT, JUNIOR—SAVE THE PIECES. 
They may or may not be used finally, but 


your idea is sound. Save copper and steel! Here at 
Lindsay we are putting forth an extreme effort 
to make every pound of metal go as far as it 
possibly can, and at the same time to give you 
the finest Fourdrinier wires in our history. Some- 
how, the two procedures supplement each other. 
THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(nikag WIRE 
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New Catalogues, Publications, and Ass'n Reports 





American Pulley Co., Philadelphia— 
This company’s new American Econ-O- 
Matic Drives catalogue has recently been 
released. Written with the Government's 
program to conserve critical materials 
in mind, the catalogue is very timely, 
containing suggestions for obtaining the 
utmost service from  hard-to-replace 
equipment and for speeding up produc- 
tion. It deals with both V-belt and flat- 
belt drives, and includes data on motor 
base mountings for special applications. 
Photographs and case histories of typical 
power-transmission installations are 
featured. Blueprints, drive selection ta- 
bles, and dimension tables are included 
for handy reference and comparison. 
Copies are available. 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia—This 
company is offering reprints of an article 
by Austin C. Dresher entitled, ‘““Condition- 
ing Feedwater for High-Pressure 
Boilers,” which was published in Power 
Plant Engineering. The paper is a resume 
of the art of feed water conditioning 
written in plain language, easily fol- 
lowed and understood by operating en- 
gineers. 

Bconomy Pumps, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio 
—tThis company’s new Type SCV Pump 
is described in detail in Catalogue D2- 
1042, just off the press, Diagrams and 
illustrations are included. Among the 
services suggested for the SCV pumps 
are cold water circulation, hot water cir- 
culation, brine circulation, air condition- 
ing systems, sprinkler systems, pump 
units for boiler feeding, pressure boosting 
and washing machinery. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind.—Bulletin 314 describes 
Graver hot process softeners. This type 
water softener conditions the water in 
a way that removes undesirable com- 
pounds and elements such as tempora- 


ry and permanent hardness, suspended 
solids, and silica. The system consists es- 
sentially of a sedimentation tank, a series 
of pressure filters, and chemical mix- 
ing and proportioning equipment, to- 
gether with the necessary pumps, pip- 
ing, and valves, and the entire process 
is thoroughly covered in the bulletin, 
copies of which will be sent upon re- 
quest. 

Labor Relations Institute, New York 
City—A manual for employers, person- 
nel directors, and labor relations men on 
how to apply the new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Act has just been released by the 
Labor Relations Institute. The handbook, 
“Practical Questions and Answers on 
Wage Stabilization,” is the second in a 
series of publications resulting from 
surveys on current employer-employee 
problems conducted by the Institute’s 
field staff. It is a compilation of the wage 
stabilization questions which are prov- 
ing most troublesome to management 
executives. Details of the kind of raises 
which may be given as well as the types 
of increases which have been disallowed 
by the new orders are included. For 
copies write to Lawrence Stessin, Direc- 
tion, Industrial Division, Labor Relations 
Institute, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia— 
“Micromax Frequency Records and In- 
dicators” are described in a 20-page cata- 
logue just issued by this company. Equip- 
ment used in central stations and in in- 
dustrial power plants to enable power 
producers to effect substantial economies 
in system regulation is pictured and de- 
scribed. For a copy of this catalogue, 
No. N-57-161, write to this company, 4934 
Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia. 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago—A 
new booklet on NE (National Emergency) 
steels has just been published by this 








More than ever, it’s up to the paper mill to set 


yo. 74 up carefully planned programs for cleaning and 
Te! reconditioning because of shortages of critical 
pAIR, wan wation metals and other materials. Pipe and piping. mc- 
wa chine parts and accessories, felts and every other 
ot yt possible working or Iaid-up equipment in the mill 
equieme should be cleaned either for salvage, future re- 
paper a pairs or replacements—or for better maintenance 
and high-speed production. 
: MAGNUS CLEANERS 

— = FOR RECONDITIONING 

on together with suggested methods of use adapted 


to these times of war are covered in great detail 


THIS BULLETIN IS 
FULL OF PRACTICAL 
IDEAS THAT CAN 
SAVE YOU PLENTY 


DUCTION DELAYS. 






Manufacturers of 
Sulfonated Oils, 


192 South Avenue 


in this new technical bulletin No. 74. 

You will find the data it contains to be practical 
and immediately useful. Cleaning and recondi- 
tioning of pipe and piping: machines of all kinds; 
suction press rolls; felts: fuel oil storage tanks and 
systems and all other mill equipment are covered 
AND AVOID PRO- = x. detail. 


Write now for your copy. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


leaning Materials, Industrial 
Emulsitving Aeon a and Metal Working Lubricants. 


. Metallic Soaps, 
Garwood, N. J. 








company. NE steel was announced dur- 
ing the 100th anniversary year of Ryer- 
son. The book deals with the selection 
and heat treating of NE steels. It is 
readily understandable, and contains a 
careful step-by-step explanation of the 
Jominy End Quench Hardenability Test, 
a quick method of determining the heat 
treatment response. Four tables for con- 
verting Jominy Test results into tensile 
strength, yield point, elongation, reduc- 
tion of area, etc,, are also included. Copies 
available upon request. 


Books 


The Organization and Training of In- 
dustrial Pire Brigades—wWritten in sim- 
ple, non-technical language, this book has 
been compiled by experienced fire officers 
as a text for a thirty-hour course of train- 
ing in the fundamentals of fire-fighting. 
It contains over 150 clear-cut drawings 
which illustrate every part of the text, 
thereby making it possible for those tak- 
ing the course to perform a useful func- 
tion in the event of fire. This book has re- 
ceived the endorsement and recommenda- 
tion of some of the foremost authorities 
in the fire-fighting field, and it is now 
being used as a text book in organized 
fire training activities by both large and 
small establishments throughout the 
country. The regular price of the book 
is $1, however, a special quantity dis- 
count is offered to those organizing pri- 
vate fire brigades from among their own 
employees. The publisher is S. C. Toof 
& Co., 195-201 Madison Ave., Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Industrial Guard’s Manual — Harry 
Desmond Farren, the author of this vol- 
ume, states in its foreword that the pre- 
vention of sabotage, malicious mischief, 
and the prevention of crippling acci- 
dents to life and property are among 
the guard’s major tasks; that he must 
be a man of keen intelligence, good 
judgment, and calm purpose; and that 
the guard, of whom it is said, “He sus- 
pects everyone and everything,” is a 
guard worthy of the trust placed in 
him. The book is divided into eight 
chapters: namely, Public and Worker 
Contact; Riots, Panics, Mobs and Crowd 
Behavior; Self-Protection; First Aid; 
Fire Protection; Sabotage and Espion- 
age; Plant Protection; and Bombs and 
Infernal Machines. Consisting of ap- 
proximately 100 pages, having a very 
convenient page size, and bound attrac- 
tively in a semi-flexible brown cover, 
the book is priced at $1.25 per copy 
(special discounts in quantity orders) 
by the publisher, National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 


Association Reports 

All of the orders which affect the industry 
emanate from the OPA and WPB and clear 
through the office of E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. Copies of all government orders 
are sent by the Association to members. 
Listed below are releases sent out during De- 
cember by the APPA. Any correspondence 
with that office regarding these releases should 
carry identifying listing and numbers under 
‘Legislation and Public Affairs.” 

Mational Defense No. 245—M. P. R. 
30—Wastepaper (Revising Price Schedule 
No. 30—Wastepaper—As Amended). 

Mational Defense No. 251—Priorities 
Regulation No. 10—Controlled Materials 
Plan. 

Mational Defense No. 252—The Control 
of Paper Order, 1942, made by The Min- 
ister of Supply of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Mational Defense No. 255—Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 129. Collation 
No. 2, which includes amendments up to 
and including No. 8. In addition, amend- 
ments 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, which brings 
this regulation up to date. 
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KNIFE GRINDING 


THE VALUE OF 
proved SUPERIOR SERVICE 


The promise in the earlier design of the models 
here shown, has now become the established 
standard in the latest development of these ma- 
chines, for strictly precision grinding, keen edge 
finish, wet or dry grinding of slitter knives, paper 
knives, doctor blades, barker knives, chipper 
knives, and all straight or bevel edge grinding, and 
universal slitter knife service. 


tion of these machines. 
Superior, economical, proved. Developed by 











For Doctor Blades and 
Paper Knives 


Superior, proved, service was never better exemplified than in these 
two machines, definitely establishing the better grinding standards for 
slitter knives, paper knives and doctor blades, which are now becoming 
the standards of the industry through the development and wide adop- 


the pioneers in the 


industry. Complete catalogue sent free upon request. 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO.-Big Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 





For Slitter Knives 

















Z the war is over 
KEEP YOUR EQUIPMENT 


INGOOD OPERATING CONDITION 








Now — it’s all out 
efforts to win the 
war — areal tough 
war. Our facilities 


BELT LACING 
and FASTENERS 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 


Trade Mark Reg. 


flexible steel-hinged joint, 





A HAMMER TO APPLY IT 





ALLIGATOR 


U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- 
ice for strength and long life. A 


steel, “Monel Metal” and non- 
magnetic alloys. ‘ene lengths 
lied if ded. Bulletin A-60 








are needed for 










war equipment. 
Make your pres- 
ent equipment 
do the utmost in 
production. 


MURRAY MFG. CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in 


gives complete details. 








~~ | FLEXCO 


HD 








BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Le gene belt ends 
between tooth cuppee plates. 
Templates and CO Clips 


speed application. 6 sizes. Made 
in steel, “Monel Metal”, non- 





CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY 


magnetic and abrasion resisting 
allo 


ys. 
By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length gives a long 
F tha on edges of rip or > 
iexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 
information for 
Bulletin F-100. 


Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 








FLEXIBLE STEEL 
| Neil, ica eles 


Chicago, Ill. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f.0.b. New York City 
NEW RAGS per cwt, 
Blue Overalls................ 5.25 to 5.50 
apabbnness ccdysewhs 2.75 to 
Cottons— 
Washables, No. 1.......... 2.85 to 3.10 
en BS eveteccccccee 4.25 to 
New SL 5s cack 3.50 to 3.75 
New Light Seconds........ 2.65 to 2.85 
New Dark Seconds......... 2.40 to 2.60 
Khaki Cuttings— 
vadubacessiepaneneen 2.75 to 3.00 
RRR IGRI ETS gos 3.25 to 3.50 
New White Canvas.......... 6.25 to 6.75 
New Mixed Blacks........... 2.75 to 3.00 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1.......... 6.25 to 6.50 
DM Dscake vaveieasd 5.00 to 5.25 
New Unbleached.......... 6.50 to 6.75 
acscshenadnatichinns 3,50 to 3.75 
Linen Cuttings— 

Sin socuatsakekuennie 14.75 to 15,25 
Mina csdoxaistentataeds 14.50 to 15.00 
f..0. b. New Yerk City 
OLD RAGS 
ceiling prices in sales to 
mills f. o, b. qua oh palate of Gigmmant, with 

allowances of $1 to $2 a ton depend- 
ing on the value of the grade involved. 






BEESSEEE 
FREESE 


vs 
fit 


iif 
if 


eae eeeeweeee 


E 
[ 


eee ee eee rere ey 





| 


ROPE and BAGGING 
£. o, b. and ex dock New York City 
Gunny No, 1— per cut, 





Wool Tares— PY 
AREER Sa 3.75 to 4.00 
ENG cttahntapidarveso% 4.00 to 

No. 1 Scrap Bagging......... 3.50 to 3.75 

Manila Rope— 

Di iennetégavesccccns — 

STE: 0 <Gecdnawcencoce *115.00- 
New Burlap Cuttings......... 5.75 to 6.00 
— (Nom.) 6.25 to 6.75 

ES 

Eb Gdtes 660 cssessn 5.50 to 6.00 
Strings— 

ES eee 4.00 to 

Sn dicsihacestdiemak 4.50 to 

SeiaGnavaccslbaeswie>ss 1.25 to 

*OPA ceiling price per ton f. o. b. shipping 

WASTE PAPER 
F. 0. B. New York City 

Shavings— per ton 
White Env. Cuts, One-Cut . .67.50- 

Hard White Env. Cuts...... 62.50- 

Hard White, Unruled....... 57.50- 

Soft White, One-Cut....... 57.50- 

af + Oe 43.00- 

I Midencccencea 33.50- 

Fly Leaf, Woody, No. 1... .25.00- 

No, 2 Mixed ~.-18.00- 

Flat Stock— 

No, 1 Heavy Magasines.....27.00 to 28.00 

Mixed  -*eepaeeeninae 15.00 to 16.00 
Ledger Stock— 

SST 42.50 to 43.50 

No, 1 Mixed (Colored) 36.50 to 37.50 





Dry, | Rigas 60.00 to - 








tenes 









































Rosin Bonds (Sulphite)— per owt. 
New York, per 100 Ibs. a. | See 11.70- 
ee ee ae 3.96- Rady cithionesuuinadh Gina 10,75- 
Th Rr deh aa? ee ha 405- ER SRRRRGEE Shee ¢- 9.90- 
WWIII EGR | Ot eect ee ceeeceeeeeeee 100 ow, extre 

Rosin (Wood), carlots........ 3.05- | Glassine (f. o. b. mill)— per cut. 

Salt Cake— Embossed Ne ar ped 
Dem. Saik (whe) ton. ......15.0000 16.00 | er (a5 ih wel... 11.80 to ER6O 

Atl. ports) ton (Nom.). . .20.00 to 
Bulk (works), cwt.......... 90 95 Bleach. (25 Ib. up)....... 11,00 to 11.50 
35 00 to 1 
1,35 
136.25 to 
wa to 
“ to 
A to 27. 
25 10:80 to 21,50 
40 deg... 35 aienesames mae | Srerenrennre 
a... te 14 Se,..-2..--05 LOS out. exten 
Ledgers (Sulphite’ cut. 
Pearl, 140 Ib, bags, ewt. eevee 3.10- No. 1 = aa. 
WE ennee 7, Sammapandesgetse 
pte) nesta renee = (CON AG CR HEE EE 11.20- 
ee oe News— per ton 
) bulk, long ton....... 16.00 to 20.50 | Rolls (Contract)........... 50.00- 
Talo— Rolls (Spot)............... (nominal) 
Dom. 100Ib.bags(mine) «(| ORES. kk eee eee e eee 58.00- 
‘writen 
Imp. bulk, ton (Nom.)...... _ Tissues (Carlots)— per ream 
wae Be t siete dedsonnten 1.10 to 1.20 

Barium _ oh ERR 
Calta Pe ee, Bae Oo oag | Blanched Anti-Turaiah. 22°. L18- 

Zinc Sulphide, bbis., Ib... ..... 083{ to 0844 s Anti-Tarnish Kraft......... a 

= SEED v ees oonenveneeeee a d 
OPA maximum prices applicable to wood 13 son ene. «2 
to consumer mills 
of the Continental Divide exclusive of 4 “\ | emmeteallngedl 
4 ni per OB... ....... 5.65- 
Unbleached enftwood ite. <:::> 66.00 (M shts.) per os.......... 4.25- 
Unbleached henduaed subphie..... 6249 oar 
Unbleached Mitechertish Septite ite... 72.00 "pach 320 to 475 
Northern bleached ....,, $6.00 | Unbleached................ 260t0 3.05 
Northern sont bleached ectohata.... S200 
: apes Wrappings (Kraft)— per out. 
Southern semi-bleached sulphate... 75.00 
Standard news Print siderune see 4 Extra eeee 5.75- 
lorthern unbleached sulphate...... 73.00 | Super-Standard............ 
Southern unbleached sulphate. ..... 63.50 Foot ee peeseseeens 4.75- 
Fepnes cate pulp mI i hasbe ond 66.00 | Standard Bag............. 4.124- 
Unbleached i bxatheeseusie 62.00 
Ground wood pulp................ 46.00 
Sulphite screenings ............... 38.50 | W: and 
~ pe sanwecsonene 38.00 
( wood screenings........... 30.00 | (Rolls, f. o, b. mill) 
Northern unbleached sulphate Bleached 
Date pe eeiinene as chet 73.00 MF. 4M. W. aa 
Sahencuideleiyite =| | Keno ealb)..... 725 to 7.50 
pe cPeatasaswtvesecoud (10,00 Iba) nen 750 to 115 
a 0 0lti(‘(<i‘dL;:C NT ........ A 
f. o, b. New York City Unbleached Papers— 

Boards— ton Com, Grd. Butch. 40 Ib... 5.50 to 5.75 
SI, seme gdemandue oekon 84.00- No, 1 Butchers.......... 6.00 
Winn sce dde dackoecoead 45.00- No, 1 Imit. Parch & 
Chip, agl. mia. lined. ....... 60.00- Bia Ges Beenie 9 6.25 to 6.50 
Coated, white patent No. 2 Imit. & 

nat ilk cine Sinise teil 80.00- Fin, Gove, Sapeie 30 6.00 to 6.25 
75.00- Steam Finish, 50 Ib....... 5. 5.25 
60.00- Water Finish, 40 Ib....... 5.50 to 5.75 
45,00- 
Manilas— 
per cut. 
15.50- Mia., Sub, 16-40 
as iddemevebadenets<s 6.00 to 6.25 
vee Mia., Sub. 16-28 
- RE citiadnaysebensse 5.75 to 6.00 
‘ Envp. Mls. (Prices on 
A Grade Super.............10.75- large sheets untrim'd ream- 
B Grade Super.............10.25- marked, in bdls.) 
Rag cwt, Wrapp. Mla. 35 Ib. 
up— 
NO, 1... .. 0200-0. 42.8010 46.00 | No boo ncecsecesoceoeees to 6.25 
y fae": 35.00 t0 87.75 | No.8. eie ccc 5.75 to 6.00 
Rag 25.00 to 
S 
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Every pulp and paper mill 
should understand that the 
BAUER DOUBLE DISC PULP- 
ER will convert various rejects 
and screenings into valuable 
and salable products. 


Economical recovery of waste 
materials is important 


— ANYTIME — 


Write or Wire 





BAUER BROS. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO 





CHEMIPULP PROCEss INC. 


CHEMICAL PULPING 
PROCESSES 
Hot Acid Cooking and Recovery Systems 


Chemipulp--K-C Digester Circulating Systems 
with Chip Distributor and Full Automatic Controls 


Chemipulp--K-C Improved Acid Plants 
Gas Fortifying High Acid Concentration 
& 
Digester Waste Liquor SO, Gas & Heat Recovery 
Chip Pretreatment Preparatory to Cooking 
* 


500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASH. 


- Associated with - 
CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
403 Crescent Building Montreal, P. Q. 
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to Your Requirements 


Built 


So satisfactory was the first 37-foot Kalamazoo Glazed Tile Chest installed 
for the Sorg Paper Company, Middleton, Ohio, that they have recently added 
two more. All are adapted for Shartle Bros. “Agi-Flow”. 
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Your FREDERICK pump 
handl density stock 
with the greatest of ease, 
meets your operating 
needs perfectly . . - 
because FREDERICK 


CONTINUOUS 
PUMPING OF 

HIGH CONSISTENCY 
STOCKS WITHOUT pumps are engineered 
CLOGGING, WITHOUT Jraararnaneaeens 
ry SHUTDOWNS ERICK pump is guaran- 
teed to meet the operat- 


ing conditions fer which 
it is sold! 





Ask about it. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


The FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO. 


Frederick, Maryland 


i a i 
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HIGH SPEED 
TUBERS 


Two-Wall Side Seam 
Tuber with Patented 
Side Register Control 





NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of 
Paper Making Rolls and Special Machinery 
Roll Grinding a Specialty 














NOW READY! NEW EDITION FOR 1942! 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 
The Red Book of the British Paper Industry 
Alphabetically arranged—Printed in Clear Type 
Demy octavo—Cloth bound. 

Price 25/—net, or Post Free 27/—Sterling. 


DEAN & SON, Limited 


30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 
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Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. .... 996 
Bowser & Co.., Inc., S. F. ............ 1081 
Bowsher Co., The N. P. .............. 1073 
Buffalo Pumps. Inc. ...............5. 1022 
Calco Chemical Division 


Chain Belt Company 

Chemipulp Process, Inc. ............. 1087 

Chromium Corp. of America 

Classified Advertising 

Cleveland Tramrail Div., The Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. .......... 1023 


Covel-Hanchett Company 
Cram Co.., Inc., The 


Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. ...... 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. ............ 1085 


Frederick Iron & Steel Co. ........... 1088 
Fritz Publications, Inc. ......... 1083, 1090 


Graton & Knight Company 

Graver Tank & Mig. Co., Inc. ........ 
Greene, Tweed & Company 

Hardy. Goosge FF. ......cccccscccees 1073 
Harrington & King Perforating Co. ... .1074 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ............ 
Heller & Merz Department 

Hewitt Machine Co., J. W. 

Houghton & Co.., E. F. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 

Huyck & Sons, F. C. ...........-+++: 
Improved Paper Mach’y Corp. ....... 1065 
International Nickel Co., Inc. ........ 
International Wire Works 


Johnstone Engrg. & Mach. Co. ....... 1074 
Jones & Sons Company. E. D. ........ 1015 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A.. .1075 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. .......... 1088 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. . 1063 


Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Corp. .... 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. ...........-.--- 1064 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The 


Lockport Felt Company 

Lunkenheimer Co., The 

Magnus Chemical Co. ...........--. 1084 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. ......... 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. ....... 998 
Mercury Manufacturing Company.... 


Murray Mig. Co.. D. J. 
Nash Engineering Co., The 
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Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. ... 
Paper Makers Chemical Dept. of Her- 








. . « the 1942 edition of the 
PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
and Engineering Handbook is available at your 
mill office. 
A bigger and better catalogue section awaits 
your inspection. Prominent manufacturers of 
pulp and paper mill equipment and supplies 
present descriptive and other important infor- 
mation about their products. 
A complete, cross-indexed buyers service lists sources of pur- 


chase of machinery, equipment, chemicals and supplies. 


The Engineering Handbook has again been increased to be of 
added service. It contains numerous pertinent tables, charts and 
other authoritative data relative to the operation and maintenance 
of pulp and paper mills. 


These firms describe their products in the 1942 edition— 


Acme Steel Company Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Co. Ohio Grease Company, The 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co. Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Allington & Curtis Manufacturing Co. Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. baper Makers Chemical Department (Hercules 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Harris-Seybold-Potter Company ‘owder Co.) a 
American Defibrator, Inc. Hauser-Stander Tank Company, The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
American Paper Mach'y and Engineering Hercules Powder Company, Inc. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company (Brush Div.) 
Works, Inc. Hermann Manufacturing Company, The Power Piping Division (Blaw-Knox Co.) 

Appleton Machine Company, The Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. Pomona Pump Company 
Atkins and Company, E. C. Hills-McCanna Company Record Foundry & Machine Company 
Bagley and Sewall Company, The Holyoke Machine Company Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Improved Paper Machinery Corporation Rogers & Company, Samuel C. 

James Manufacturing Company, D. O. Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 
Biggs Boiler Works Company, The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, The Ross Engineering Corporation, J. O. 
Bird Machine Company Johns-Manville Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The 
Black-Clawson Company, The Johnson Corporation, The Schutte & Koerting Company 
Blaw-Knox Co. (Power Piping Div.) Jones & Sons Company, E. D. — Division, Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
are posed tng i = engi = a eran & Shartle Brothers Machine Saeow 
Buffalo Forge Company Langston Company, Samuel M. aelaecaen sng ns 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company Lawrence Machine & Pump Corporation eet Sel “. % - 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. Leader Iron Works, Inc. vay = a on 
Cameron Machine Company Link-Belt Compan Spray Engineering Company 

. rae Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 

pase heme mel Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Company Swenson Evaporator Compan 
Cash Company, A. W. Mason-Neilan Regulator Company ne a eee Pes Wake Y 
Chemical Lining Engineers, Inc. Maxson Automatic Machinery Company ‘ ~~ Slaichinn Machl iieataa 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. Meisel Press Manufacturing Company aa can Geshe perm ev ee 
poe aa tegen Merrick Scale Manufacturing Company eco merece nl 
Gunia Semieie Deeanstne Michigan Pipe Company Twin Disc Clutch Company 
Covel-Hanchett Company Monsanto Chemical Company Union Machine Company 
Dilts Machine Works Morris Machine Works Union Screen Plate Company 
Downingtown Manufacturing Company Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, Inc. Valley Iron Works Company 
English China Clays Sales Corporation Murray Manufacturing Company, D. J. Waldron Corporation, John 
Falk Corporation, The National Aluminate Corporation Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc. 
Fawick Airflex Co. Naylor Pipe Company Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Garlock Packing Company, The Nicholas Engineering & Research Corp. Westco Pump Div., Pomona Pump Company 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation Whiting Corporation 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. Norwood Engineering Company, The Wyckoff & Son Company, A. 





Please mention the 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. Jeepmenmmumeens 


when making inquiries. 
99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For the Paper Industry 


Cotton Rolls Glassine Supercalenders 
Interleaved Rolls Web Supercalenders 
Paper Rolls Friction Calenders 
Embossing Rolls Embossing Calenders 
Chilled Iron Rolls Laboratory Calenders 
Sheet Calenders Rag and Stock Cutters 


Mullen Testers 





